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PR£FAGE 

This manual is provided to give the instructor in Pub- 
lic Speaking an understanding of the aims of this course 
and a statement of the material to be used in the class» 
and also to suggest collateral reading, so that he may 
be able intelligently to put into operation correct and 
approved methods of organization, of presentation of 
class material, and of the conduct of class exercises. 

The manual contains many detailed and concrete di- 
rections on methods of procedure that will be of value 
to any instructor, but especially to those who are be- 
ginners in this field. 

Emphasis is placed on the work with individual stu- 
dents and on maintaining right relations with the Asso- 
ciation, 
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FOREWORD TO INSTRUCTORS AND 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORS 

Conducting a Y. M. C A. class in Public Speaking is 
a man-sized job and no instructor can afford to ignore 
the fact that considerable work and responsibility are 
involved in leading a group of men into what is, for 
most of them, an entirely new field. The benefits, 
however, that a conscientious and well-equipped instruc- 
tor will get from this experience are almost without 
limit. The instructor should read this Manual, text and 
lectures of the course, before the opening session. He 
should have mastered the methods outlined here thor- 
oughly before attempting to lead a class. No matter 
how much knowledge he may have gained by teaching 
Or in public speaking, he cannot afford to ignore the 
advice given in the Manual, as the course is unique in 
its field and requires special methods of handling. Years 
of experience in teaching Y. M. C. A. classes have shown 
this conclusively. 



THE AIMS OF THE Y.M.G.A. COURSE 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 

The motives leading men to take up training in Public 
Speaking must be carefully considered by the instructor 
if he is to win the confidence of his students. While he 
may have in mind other aims, he must at least be able 
to meet the men on a ground of common interest. For 
this reason, this analysis of the desires of 948 men 
who have taken courses in Public Speaking is well 
worth careful consideration: 

To gain self-confidence 681 

To be able to think qn one's feet • . • • 371 
To address Boards of Directors or public 

meetings 207 

To talk convincingly 186 

To increase vocabulary 147 

To be able to speak fluently 142 

To become an interesting and pleasing 

speaker 122 

To keep mentally alive and growing ... 117 

To acquire poise 12 

To increase earning capacity ...... — 

None of the men aspired to become silver-tongued 
orators and to deliver messages that will "go ringing 
down the corridors of time." They wanted to develop 
the ability to stand on their feet at a club meeting, a 
social gathering, or business conference, and, without 
being overcome by f ear^ to say straight from the shoul- 
der a few common-sense practical things. 
Here are typical sentences from student letters : 
"I want to be able to talk with feeling." 
*'I want to develop more convincing tones in my 
everyday conversation." 

"In ordinary conversation I lack aggressiveness and 
fail to make the impression that the thoughts in my 
mind should convey.'* 
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"I want to be able to convince a thousand people as 
well as I can one or two." 

"I want to avoid groping for words." 

"I am not fluent I can't think of the right words." 

''I don't say what I mean. My thoughts get mixed 
up." 

''I can't arrange my thoughts. I want to learn to ex- 
press my ideas in proper sequence." 
"I want to broaden my intellect." 

''I want to know more about the questions of the 
day." 

"I want to prevent myself from becoming stale 9s a 
result of my daily routine." 

"I know I shall have to think quickly and accurately 
when thinking in public. I hope to carry these same 
qualities over into my everyday thinking." 

''I am taking this course for the general betterment 
of my mental equipment." 

"I need the development which comes from associat- 
ing with others outside my work to build and round 
out my ideas." 

"I want to be able to remember an outline of my 
talk." 

"I have always been diffident and retiring and want 
to overcome my tendency to sit back and let the other 
fellow do all the talking." 

"I want to rid myself of selfnDonsciousness and over- 
come my nervousness. I want to rid myself of fear." 
. "I want to get rid of the nervous feeling I have when 
coming in contact with men who are my superiors." 

"I want to abolish my fear of audiences." 

"I am extremely self-conscious and I always fear 
that I shall fail." 

"I want to be able to say what I mean. I am able 
to do this now when dictating a letter, but I am abso- 
lutely lost when facing an audience." 

**l want to think intelligently and , logically and ex- 
press my thoughts well on my feet." 

"When I attempt to speak in public I get so excited 
and nervous that I can't talk." 

"My ideas get mixed up and my mind refuses to oper- 
ate. I can't put my thoughts into words and sen- 
tences." 



''I want to learn to speak as one having authority — 
not to stutter and stammer and feel my way» as I do 
at present." 

"I want to put my talks across with a punch." 
'I have the knowledge and the vocabulary, but lack 
the courage to carry my point in an argument' 
'I want more vigor in my delivery." 



\ iiavc uic juiuwicu^c aiiu uxc vuv««uui«rjry 
courage (.o uarry juy puini iii au argument." 

"I lack drive. I can't put my talks across." 
"When speaking I am not sure that I can be heard." 



I. Stxjdents Shoxtld Write Instructor Stating 
Why They Enrolled for Course 

Each student should be urged to write the instructor a 
very brief note on his business or professional letter- 
heady stating his education, position in business, or name 
of profession, and reasons for studying public speaking. 

A tjrpewritten questionnaire is used by some instruc- 
tors with marked success for this purpose. 

Just a bit of warning: An instructor should impress 
upon his students the necessity of these letters being 
short and well paragraphed. 

This request is prompted by a desire to have the stu- 
dent know that the instructor is interested in his case; 
to have him begin to analyze his own faults; to permit 
the instructor to paste each student's letter in a large 
loose-leaf note-book on the page opposite the student's 
name and number, so that he may criticize him more 
intelligently. If the student is especially interested in 
speech construction and pronunciation, his letter will 
bring out these points and enable the instructor to con- 
centrate on them. An instructor should take this note- 
book to each class session, so that when a student calls 
his name and number, he may in a second refresh his 
mind concerning the latter's case and be reminded of 
the faults this student is struggling to overcome. On 
the page opposite the student's letter, the instructor 
should make brief notes of the criticisms he gives him. 
These notations will give the instructor a record of the 
student's case, so that he will be able to note his prog- 
ress and comment on it. In criticizing a student, how- 
ever, an instructor should never refer to his notes. He 
should train his men to speak without notes and should 
practice what he advocates. 



2. This Course Should Build Christian Character 

The prime object of the course in Public Speaking^ is 
to develop power to speak effectively -before an audi- 
ence, large or small. 

Nothing is more essential in effective speaking thaii 
genuine sincerity, human sympathy, and love. The lack 
of these qualities leaves the spoken word cold as the 
dawn. Color and soul in voice and delivery are to be 
had only when these characteristics are a part of one's 
life. 

Poise is a second essential in successful public speak- 
ing. Nothing fosters poise like a living faith in the 
Master, who inspires one with serenity and with the 
'peace that passeth understanding.' A frequent read- 
ing of the 91st Psalm will help to inspire one with 
poise. 

Christian character is, therefore, an invaluable asset 
to public speakers. Conversely, the right teaching of 
this subject helps to develop Christian character. 

The by-products of this course, such as the acquire- 
ment of self-conAdence, the ability to think straight, and 
mental awakening, are often of more value than the 
ability to talk. The Association's purpose is to develop 
men as well as speakers. Men's character should be 
stronger through this course, not because virtue is ex- 
tolled, but because to become convincing speakers they 
must practice the principles of the Divine Teacher. 
Emerson says: "When a man lives with God, his voice 
should be as sweet as the murmur of the brook and 
the rustle of the corn." 

Part 2 of each lesson emphasizes this man-building 
feature of the course. 



II 

THE INSTRUCTOR 

1. Essential Qualities 

In Public Speaking personality is the biggest factor 
and is the quality which this course aims above all else 
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to develop. To inspire it in others the instructor must 
have it in large degree himself. Ninety per cent of an 
instructor's success in this course depends upon his 
personality. > 

An instructor should possess, as nearly as possible, all 
the qualities that students express their desire to gain. 

One of the most difficult problems in class work is to 
get men to "loosen up" and to speak with abandon, 
spirit, and enthusiasm. An instructor, to inculcate this 
quality of enthusiasm in his students, must radiate it 
himself. He should be a man of vital energy and 
spirit, tremendously in earnest, and one whose enthu- 
siasm is contagious. 

It probably is not necessary to remind instructors in 
such a course as this that to be neat, well-dressed, and 
of successful appearance is absolutely imperative. 

It is necessary that an instructor be able to talk well 
himself, so ^at he may show by example how the thing 
should be done. 

In order to gain and hold the confidence of the stu- 
dents and to develop their self-confidence and per- 
sonality, an instructor must put heart and soul into 
his course. Genuine frankness and sincerity and a 
magnanimous desire to help and serve do much towards 
making an instructor an eminent success. 

2. Qualities Not Necessary 

It is not necessary, or desirable, that an instructor 
be a spell-'binder or an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
orator. It is not necessary even for him to have a 
reputation as an excellent speaker. This course is not 
one in elocution or oratory; and the elocutionist and 
the "silver-tongued orator" are likely to miss the point 
of the whole plan. 

If the instructor has had a college course in Public 
Speaking, that experience should be helpful, but it is not 
essential. 

College instructors in public speaking usually face 
problems far different from those encountered in this 
course. Instruction in this course must be terse, prac- 
tical, full of ginger. Actual practice in speaking before 



a class and the instructor's criticisms are what the men 
want. Vej-y little theory should be taught. Whatever 
theory is given must be so presented that it can be 
applied immediately to everyday needs. 

The technical knowledge an instructor needs is con- 
tained in this manual of instruction, in the Y. M. C. A. 
Course in Public Speaking, and in the books recom- 
mended for reading. A live instructor will naturally 
keep in constant touch with the newest ideas on his 
subject. 



Ill 

GHARAGTERISTIGS OF STUDENTS 

Ambitious, serious-minded business and professional 
men are attracted to this course. 

The average age of the students is about thirty. It is 
not unusual, however, to have men of fifty and sixty 
in the class. 

The mental status of the students is exceedingly vari- 
able. One finds in the same class college graduates and 
men who left school in the grades. In a class at the 
Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A., a hotel porter and an 
eighteen-thousand-dollar-a-year executive were fellow 
students. In a course given last year in the Oak Park, 
Illinois, Association, were a day laborer from the North- 
western Railroad and the leading physician of that city. 
The occupational record of a Baltimore class showed 
the following results: Four managers, one printer, 
seven lawyers, one local organizer, four secretaries, 
one representative Towel Supply Co., four insurance 
solicitors, two students, two advertising men, one British 
Vice-Consul,. two clerks, one salesmanager, one mer- 
chandise man, one credit man, two owners of business, 
two superintendents of business, two dentists, one 
doctor, three salesmen, one optometrist, one druggist, 
two bookeepeers, one stenographer, one foreman, one 
engineer, one first-aid instructor, one manufacturer, one 
public accountant, one commercial artist, one real estate 



man, one inspector, one superintendent of dining cars 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, one vice-president of a 
bank, one newspaper reporter, and many unclassified. 



IV 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Books to Read and IIecommend 

If an instructor has not read the following books, 
his attention is called to them. He may find an occa- 
sional unprofitable page, but rest assured each one 
contains ideas of practical value to any public speaker. 

1. Bennett, A. — "How to Live on Twenty-four Hours 

a Day." 

2. Phyie, W. H. P.— "18,000 Words Often Mispro- 

nounced." 

3. Fernald, James H. — "English Synonyms, Antonyms. 

and Prepositions." 

4. Phillips, Arthur Edward — "Effective Speaking." 

5. Esenwein and Carnagey — "The Art of Public Speak- 

ing" (Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass.). 

6. Winans, James — "Public Speaking." 

7. "The Mastery of Speech." 

8. Scott, IV, D. — "Influencing Men in Business." 

9. Holman, W. C. — "Ginger Talks to Salesmen." 

10. Sheppard, Nathan — "Before an Audience." 

11. Fisher and Fiske — "How to Live." 

12. Roberts, Henry M.— "Rules of Order." 
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^ (Orders for these books may be placed through Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City.) 

An instructor should never teach a class without a 
copy of Phyfe's "18,000 Words Often Mispronounced" 
at hand to look up uncertain pronunciations. 

The average man does little or no serious reading^. 
The daily newspaper — especially the sporting pag^e — 
provides iiis mental nourishment. Most of these men 
have no taste for reading which is mentally nourishing^, 
and even if they did, wouldn't know what to read. An 
instructor performs a big piece of service and often 
changes the mental tenor of his students' lives by per- 
suading them to purchase and read certain stimulating 
books. 

Most students make poor addresses because they do 
not prepare for them. They plead lack of time. As 
a matter of fact, any man, if he would use his time 
wisely, has plenty of leisure to prepare a three^minute 
address each week. At the sixth session, the students 
should be urged to purchase and read Arnold Bennett's 
**How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day." If asked 
to purchase it at a local book store, they are likely to 
make a note on the back of an envelope and straight- 
way forget all about it, so it is advisable that the 
Y. M. C. A. order the books and distribute them. 

A surprisingly large number of students are interested 
in increasing their vocabularies. At the ninth session, 
orders should be taken by the instructor for Fernald's 
"English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions." 

Some of the salesmen in this class will be greatly 
helped if they purchase and read Holman's "Gin^per 
Talks." 

A number of men will appregiate having their at- 
tention called to Scott's ''Influencing Men in Business." 

The greatest thing in delivery is spirit^ Sind nothing 
dampens spirit more completely than being below par 
physically. An instructor is helping men to succeed 
better both as speakers and as business or professional 
men when he induces them to purchase and read "How 
to Live," by Fisher and Fiske. 
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2. The Students, Not the Instructor, Will 
Do Most of the Talking 

The instructor must remember that he has only 
sixteen sessions with his students. He must also re- 
member that the chief thing these men desire is not 
talk about the principles of Public Speaking, but the 
acquiring of self -confidence; and that the only way 
whereby self-confidence in Public Speaking can be ac- 
quired is by speaking. **The only way to learn to 
swim is by jumping into the water." Some instructors 
have been known to occupy two-thirds of the entire 
session with criticism and talks on expression. Last 
season one instructor wanted to deliver an hour's lecture 
on enunciation and articulation. A two-minute talk on 
this subject would have been more effective. Back of 
the battle lines in France the movement of ammuni- 
tion took precedence over that of everything else, in- 
cluding food and soldiers. Nothing was permitted to 
interfere with the unending train of ammunition trans- 
ports. In the same way, nothing, no matter how de- 
sirable in itself, must be permitted to interfere with 
speaking by the students. If this were a college course 
in which students met every day for two years, many 
desirable features could be introduced which cannot be 
thought of in connection with a short course for busi- 
ness men. 

A short speech by each member of the course, with 
brief, constructive criticism by the instructor following 
each speech, is the most effective procedure. 

a. Students Speak in Numerical Order 

Opposite the name of each student on the roUbook 
should be a number corresponding to the order in which 
he enrolled. To save time and avoid hearing one man 
oftener than another, students should be called to the 
platform in numerical order. If thirty-five is the last 
man of one session, thirty-six should be the first man 
at the opening of the next session. The instructor 
should place five or six chairs, behind the speaker 
and facing the audience. If the first speaker is num- 
ber thirty-six, numbers thirty-six to forty should be 



asked to occupy these chairs. When number thirty- 
six finishes speaking, number thirty-seven should leave 
his chair immediately and come to the front of the 
platform, so that he may be able to start speaking: the 
instant the instructor finishes criticizing the address of 
number thirty-six. It is thus possible to reduce to a 
minimum the loss of time in changing speakers. This 
method also helps take the ''sag" out of a class and 
keeps it swinging along in business-like fashion. 

Number thirty-six should not leave the platform until 
the instructor has finished the criticism of his address. 
This saves time, insures better attention from every- 
one, and because of its nearness to the address, gives 
the criticism more point. 

b. Students Speak from One to Three Minutes 

At the second and third sessions, students should be 
permitted to speak one minute only. This* time will 
seem like an aeon to some of them. At the third ses- 
sion the time should be extended to two minutes. 

If a class has not more than thirty students, each may 
be given three minutes after the third session, depending 
upon the individual's ability to use profitably that much 
time. When a class has forty or fifty students, the 
men should not be given three minutes until the atten- 
dance declines to a point where each man can be heard 
on a three-minute schedule. In classes where the en- 
rollment is only fifteen or twenty, it is, of course, 
possible after the first few sessions to allot each 
individual more time. The ideal method is to hear 
each man every night, and to do this on a two-minute 
schedule is better than to hear only two-thirds of a 
class on a three-minute schedule. 

c. A Time-Keeper 

A time-keeper should be appointed each evening, and 
impressed with the important duty of calling "Time" 
on each student as his allotment expires. Unless the 
time-keeper has very emphatic instructions, he is likely 
to give much more time than is allowed to speeches that 
interest him. This practice interferes with the sched- 
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ule and makes disgruntled students. When an accurate 
and just time-keeper is found he should have the job 
permanently. 

Almost every instructor tends to criticize each talk 
longer than the time schedule will warrant. The author 
of this course finds its advisable to have the time-keeper 
call "Time" on his criticisms at the end of every 
minute. This does not necessitate his stopping, but does 
remind him that he has been talking as long as the 
time allotted. This practice tends to shorten criticisms 
and to make them more spirited. Then the instructor 
is able to hear from twenty-two to thirty students 
each night. Measures of this sort would not be neces- 
sary in a class of twenty students. 

3. How TO Criticize Students 

Criticism is an important and difficult part of the 
instructor's service. Some persons cannot endure ad- 
verse criticism; others, when they realize it is given 
in a kind spirit and by proper authority, welcome and 
profit by it. In most classes both these types will be 
found with others ranging between these extremes. No 
general rule can be laid down to apply to all cases. This 
is a test of the instructor's ability to judge people and 
to deal with them tactfully. A few general suggestions, 
however, may not be amiss. 

a. No Adverse Criticisms the First Few Sessions 

The instructor should announce, at the outset, that 
no adverse criticisms will be given during the first 
few sessions. At that time most of the students will 
be trembling with fear. The greatest benefit that most 
students acquire from the course is gain in self-con- 
fidence, ^his quality should be gained very soon, for 
until one has acquired composure of mind he won't 
profit by criticisms on the construction of his speech 
or his manner of delivery. Pointing out a student's 
errors at this period only delays his acquirement of 
self-confidence and postpones real progress. At this 
time, everything a student does that is commendable 
should be spoken of before the whole class. For in- 
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stance, if one student gives a specific incident to illus- 
trate a general principle which he has stated, the 
instructor should commend this student and show the 
value of illustrations. 

If a student does nothing praiseworthy, he should be 
commended for trying, and should be urged to try 
again the following week. He should be reminded that 
he is gathering strength and gaining self-confidence 
every time, whether he succeeds <^r fails. No honest 
effort is wasted in the long run. 

Most men are unprepared to talk at the second ses- 
sion. They will be so nervous that they can't think on 
their feet, so the instructor should limit addresses to 
one or two minutes each. If the members of the class 
notice improvement in a student's speaking, they should 
be encouraged to say so. A little praise often works 
wonders. 

b. Criticism Means Commendation as Well as Censure 

People if asked to criticize anything usually assume 
that they have been invited to pick flaws. That, to be 
sure, is a part of criticism, but only a part. The critic 
should point out strong qualities also. 

A student once was congratulated for originality. 
Ever after he tried hard to be original and novel in his 
treatment of subjects, and that one commendation 
helped to give individuality to all his addresses. Scores 
of similar instances might be cited. A man comes to 
himself and finds his forte much more rapidly through 
encouragement than through negative criticism. 

If an instructor recalls his own process of develop- 
ment, 'he will probably remember that some of the most 
illuminating and helpful moments he ever experienced 
were when some friend or teacher commended one of 
his traits. There was probably born in him at that 
moment pride in this quality and a determination to 
nurture it in future and make it more eflFectively his 
own. In such ways we all find ourselves and mount 
upwards. What has been said will not be interpreted 
as advocating flattery; our purpose is to pay proper 
tribute to the power gained by sincere recognition of 
any good quality, when exhibited even in a slight degree. 
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Severe criticisms may show an instructor's expert- 
ness, but they wound and discourage the speaker, 
increase his nervousness, and destroy what little self- 
confidence he has. Constructive rather than destructive 
criticism develops that quality, to develop which most 
men join a Public Speaking Course — self-confidence. 
As the course progresses, and confidence increases, 
students stand rougher handling — and they certainly 
should get it. During the closing sessions, an instructor 
may drill a speaker for three minutes on the correct 
delivery of one sentence. 

At any time, criticizing a man's speech is as danger- 
ous as criticizing a woman's dress; therefore, an in- 
structor should always smile when pointing out defects. 

c. Criticisms to Be Specific and Terse 

The students in Public Speaking will not follow long 
theoretical discussions regarding oral self-expression. 
Criticisms must be clear, pointed, and of practical every- 
day value. To illustrate : Mature men are not interested 
in knowing that "A gesture is a physical manifestation 
of an idea or emotion"; but are interested in finding 
out whether or not their own gestures are helping to 
"put their ideas across." If you tell a class that correct 
dress has an immense efiFect on an audience, they won't 
appreciate what you are talking about; if you tell them 
that carrying a newspaper in the coat pocket makes a 
slovenly impression on an audience, or upon individuals, 
with whom one is conversing, the students get a real, 
tangible suggestion. They can act on that suggestion 
downtown the next day, for it is specific. The next 
time they see a speaker, or a business man carrying 
the Evening Sun in his left pocket, they feel superior 
to him in this respect, and this feeling pleases them. 

d. Criticisms Will Show How to Eliminate Weak 

Points 

A criticism which merely points out errors without 
specific and definite suggestions for remedying them, 
may do more harm than good. If an instructor has no 
constructive suggestions to offer for eliminating a bad 
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feature, he might as well ignore it. To illustrate: If a 
student is small of stature, it is no use to tell him 
an audience is unconsciously impressed the moment it 
sees a man weighing two hundred, and standing six 
feet two. The same principle may be applied in many 
instances. ^ 

Any error noted should be followed by concrete sug- 
gestions for its eradication. To illustrate: If a stu- 
dent drops the g's in words ending in ing, he should 
have his attention called to this error, by some sug- 
gestion like this: 

"Mr. Blank, I notice that you drop the g's in your 
words ending in ing. You said speakin' and runnin'. 
Now all of us, no matter how perfect English we speak 
when we leave school, have a tendency to take on later 
in life some of the lapses of pronunciation that we hear 
about us constantly. But dropping your g's is almost 
as ofiFensive to some people as wearing a soiled collar. 
The people whose good opinion you will cherish most 
highly are very likely to estimate your intelligence by 
your use of English; and when you drop your g's you 
are giving an unfair impression of your mental attain- 
ments. This is a careless hahit that you and thousands 
of others have fallen into. You can't break it in one 
evening. The only way you will ever rid yourself of 
this fault is to have it called to your attention daily. 
You will soon begin to hear yourself saying it, and then 
you can, by faithful endeavor, rid yourself of it. Why 
don't you offer your mother or wife or someone of the 
family ten cents every time she catches you dropping a 
gf It may cost you several dollars to break the habit, 
but the plan will work." 

Such a criticism, if spoken rapidly does not take 

much time, and, if given in a pleasant, kindly tone of 

voice, neither wounds nor discourages the most sen- 
sitive. 

To add another illustration: It avails little to tell 
a student that he speaks in a high, monotonous tone 
which is unpleasant and destroys much of the power 
of his presentation. He probably already knows that; 
such knowledge may have led him to enroll. How can 
it he overcome? That is the question that interests him. 
One instructor makes these constructive suggestions : 
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"When you hear yourself talking in that high, 
monotonous tone, pause for an instant and begin again, 
deliberately, on a lower pitch. You don't use those 
rasping tones in conversation. Just use enlarged 
naturalness here and you will get changes of pitch 
-without thinking of them. Forget you are making a 
speech. Talk to these people. Talk to them. Just try 
to be natural and sincere.'' 

Grammatical errors can be dealt with in much the 
same manner. However, if a student's grammar is dis- 
tressingly faulty he should be uiiged to enroll in the 
Y. M. C. A. Class in Standard Test English, where more 
time can be devoted to rectifying his language lapses. 
If there is available no Association course in English, 
the instructor may recommend that the student take 
the correspondence course furnished by the Extension 
Division of the United Y. M. C A. Schools, 375 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 

4. Drill in Delivery 

During the first few sessions, students are too nervous 
to profit much by criticism. In all ^uch instances, the 
student should be permitted to finish his talk without 
interruptions. But as the course progresses and the 
student gains self-control, it is advisable, sometimes, 
for the instructor to stop a speaker in the middle of 
his talk and show him how he was speaking and how 
he should speak. The student should then be required 
to repeat the sentence or group of sentences after the 
instructor, until he puts the sugigestion into practice 
and eliminates the error. The author of this course 
has often spent a student's three minutes in rehearsing 
on the correct delivery of one or two sentences. Some 
students want very much to go on and deliver the 
whole talk, but an instructor can explain the reason 
for his interruptions somewhat in this fashion: 

"I know you don't like to have me do this. You 
want to go ahead and deliver your- talk ; and I would 
too, perhaps, if I were in your place. But I am not 
half so much interested in hearing this one talk as I 
am in having you get out of this class exactly what 
you joined it for; and long experience has shown th^t 
this is the best way to improve one's delivery.' 

IS 
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Above all else, speeches in this course will lack, for 
a time, vitality, spirit, and throbbing earnestness — ^not 
noise, mind you, but enthusiasm. It will do little good 
to tell a student that his talks are lacking in these qua.1- 
ities — ^he usually knows it. He wants the instructor to 
drill these qualities into his delivery. That is not so 
formidable a task, provided the instructor himself 
radiates these qualities. Spirit and earnestness cannot 
be handed to students as one gives the facts to demon- 
strate a geometrical proposition; these qualities must 
be communicated by contagion. When a student's de- 
livery is dead and anaemic, the instructor should stop 
him, and say: 

"Your audience's attitude toward your speech is 
always determined by your own attitude. You don't 
seem interested in what you are saying; so how do you 
expect anyone else to be? You'll have to put a little 
more steam and earnestness intb it. Say it like this 
• • • 

' He should then drill the speaker again and again, de- 
manding each time that he put the proper force into 
his expression. 

The author, in his e£Forts to inject animation into a 
student's delivery, has often gone so far— especially 
near the end of the sixteen weeks of study — ^as to slam 
a book down on a desk, strike the seat of a loose chair 
with a window stick, or even kick a chair off the plat- 
form. Stated in cold type, to one who has never seen 
them employed, such tactics seem like horseplay; but 
the answer is that these methods produce results. Not 
every instructor will find it possible to employ such 
methods to arouse abandon and enei^gy. Each in- 
structor must use methods that suit his own personality. 

5. Instruction in Delivery 

Many textbooks on Public Speaking make it over 
difiicult Chapters are devoted to the principles of 
elocution. The student is taught about median stress 
and orotund quality and a score of things that mature 
business men take no interest in. It is not our purpose 
here either to commend or condemn such teaching when 
done under different circumstances; but to get the 
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quick practical results demanded by the mature men 
who attend our courses — namely to gain self-confidence 
and the ability to think on their feet, all instruction in 
delivery must be simplified. IVe must go across lots. 

In the main, instruction will insist that the secret of 
effective delivery is enlarged naturalness, or natural 
conversation on an enlarged or bettered scale. Every 
man is born with the ability to express his feelings. 
A little child three years old can express feelings of 
anger, happiness, and impatience. Practically any man 
who joins this course can express himself in a creditable 
manner, when he is much in earnest, in private conversa- 
tion. The problem then is, in sixteen weeks, to train 
men to speak before an audience with the abandon and 
spontaneity they employ in earnest conversation. When 
this is done, we shall have the art that conceals art 
and intricate problems of delivery will largely take care 
of themselves. Each instructor's ideal should be this: 
that his students shall speak so naturally and spon- 
taneously that a stranger hearing them In public would 
never suspect that they had been trained for that ac- 
complishment 

a. Training in Use of Gestures 

Students should not be taught to make the so-called 
"curved-line" gestures some teachers of elocution insist 
upon. If gestures are expressive and have spirit and 
spontaneity, that is all that can be hoped for in six- 
teen weeks. Besides, the average business man would 
be laughed at by his associates if he used gestures that 
made one think of a sweet girl graduate reciting "As the 
Moon Rose." 

Students should use gestures, not because of the effect 
they have on the audience, but because of the reflex 
effect they have on the speaker. When a student begins 
to gesture, when he begins to let himself go physically, 
be usually lets himself go mentally. The resulting 
spontaneity^ causes him to use unconsciously pause, em- 
phasis, change of rate, and change of pitch. Isn't it 
much better to get results through a natural, uncon- 
scious process than by demanding that a student try to 
produce them artificially? 
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Students in college courses in Public Speaking are 
usually never permitted to put their hands in their 
pockets while speakin^g*. While admitting that the most 
desirable place for a speaker's hands, when he is not 
gesturing, is at his sides, here again we must cotne 
across lots, A mature man gains composure and con- 
fidence more rapidly if he is is permitted to put his 
hands behind his back or in his pockets. Chauncey 
Depew frequently speaks with his hands in his pockets, 
and a student of this course is permitted the same 
license. 

6. Students Not to Be Instructed in Elocution 

The students desire drill and practice in delivering 
speeches of their own, both prepared and extem- 
poraneous. Out of the 948 letters written telling i«rhy 
men joined this course, not one gave, as even a minor 
reason, the desire to learn to interpret poetry or to 
declaim orations. Experience has shown t^at many 
men discontinue when that kind of instruction is forced 
upon them. As this course is short, all effbrts should 
be along lines which have proved most helpful. 

7. A Course in Self-Development as Well 
AS Public Speaking 

The by-products that accrue from this training are 
usually more valuable than ability to address an audi- 
ence. 

An instructor should judge the result of a year's 
teaching, not by how many speakers he has developed, 
but by how many men he has developed. The average 
man has occasion to speak in public but seldom; but 
quick, clear, logical thinking, precision in utterance, 
and self-confidence are assets in daily demand.^ And 
when one instills these qualities into business and pro- 
fessional men they rise up and call him blessed. 

8. Instructor's Questions About 
A Student's Address 

The following questions summarize the most com- 
mon faults of delivery. Instructors should read them 
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carefully and use them frequently in their criticisms. 

a. Delivery 

(1) Did the speaker's talk sag and drag? Did he say 
"uh," "and uh," "the uh"? 

(2) Did he speak fluently? 

(3) Did he open his mouth and use enough force so 
that he could be heard in the rear of a large hall? 

(4) Did his voice and manner indicate a lack of inter- 
est in what he was saying? 

(5) Did he speak some words and sentences fast and 
others slowly, as one naturally does in conversation? 

(6) Did he hold himself in or did he warm up and 
let himself go? 

(7) Did he speak directly to his hearers or did he 
talk into the air as if talking to himself ? 

(8) Did he pause before or after his big points? 

(9) Did he hit his big words and ideas hard? 

(10) Did he speak on a high monotonous pitch? 

(11) Was his voice hard and metallic or did it have 
feeling and heart? 

(12) Is he gaining self-confidence? 

(13) Did he show an improvement in his speaking? 

(14) Did he put his talk across? 

b. Gesture and Platform Presence 

(1) Did he use gestures? Did they help? 

(2) Did he drive his big points home with emphatic 
gestures ? 

(3) Were his gestures monotonous or varied? 

(4) Were they lifeless or animated? 

(5) Were they too short and jerky? 

(6) Did he hold one hand behind his back while ges- 
turing with the other? 

(7) Did he make little nervous movements at the 
start? Did he step around nervously? Button or un- 
button his coat? Pull down his cuffs? Or did he walk 
out, stand still, and begin to talk? 

(8) Was the speaker well-dressed, and did he carry 
himself with an air of assurance? 

(9) Were papers, pencils, or fountain pens peeping 
out of his pockets? 

(10) Did he slouch down carelessly with his weight 
on one foot— or did he stand erect with the back of his 
neck against his collar? Was his weight equally di- 
vided between his two feet? 
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(11) Did he hide behind furniture? 

(12) Did he look at the floor or at his audience? 

(13) Was there a far-away look in his eyes as if he 
were trying to recall what he was going to say, or did 
he look straight at his hearers and talk to them directly ? 

(14) Was his face expressive? 

(15) Did he have poise? 

c. Pronunciation 

(1) Did he mispronounce any words? 

(2) Did he make such slovenly errors as "ketch," 
"wmr "uv," "git," "gettin'/' "uhfraid/' "buhginf "vie- 
turn"? 

d. Enunciation 

(1) Did he speak distinctly? 

(2) Did he slur over any syllables, like "genl'mun" 
or "histree"? 

e. Diction 

(1) Did he use words accurately? Did he make 
such errors as saying "allow" when he meant "permit" ? 

(2) Did he make grammatical errors? 

(3) Were his sentences stiff and mechanical or hu- 
man and conversational? 

(4) Were his sentences too long? 

(5) Did he get your attention at once? Did he 
plunge directly into his subject? (See Lesson 4.) 

(6) Did he finish sharp and strong? (See Lesson 4.) 

(7) Was his talk clear? (See Lesson 7.) 

(8) Was his talk impressive? (See Lesson 14.) 

(9) If he appealed for action, did he do it well? 
(See Lessons 15 and 16.) 

(10) Did he use suggestion wisely? (See Lesson 14.) 

(11) Was his address well illustrated? Did he use 
concrete cases or "glittering generalities"? 

(12) Was his talk logical and well-planned? 

(13) Did he concentrate on a few things or did he 
try to cover too much ground? 

(14) Did he^stick to his subject? 

(15) Was he well prepared? Did he really have 
anything to say? 

9. Practice Classes 

This course consists of one class session per week 
for sixteen weeks. The instructor has charge of this 
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session. In addition there may be a practice class, 
which the instructor is not expected to attend unless 
he so desires. An outstanding member of the class 
should be asked by the instructor to act as chairman at 
the first practice class and to see that it is properly 
organized, but the plan of organization should be left 
to a large extent to the students. It is advisable to 
suggest that they have a new chairman at least every 
other session. The chairman either calls on the class 
to criticize each speech or appoints a critic for each 
session. 

If the Association has conducted several Public 
Speaking courses, a former student should be persuaded 
to act as supervisor of criticisms. His presence, how- 
ever, should not prevent the class from electing one of 
its members as presiding officer for the evening, since 
experiences of this kind are invaluable in giving self- 
confidence. One supervisor, however, should give the 
criticisms to a very large extent, especially during the 
first few sessions, as he is familiar with the methods 
used by the regular instructor. 

The instructor should mention the practice class often 
and urge students to attend it. He may safely say that 
any student attending it doubles his rate of progress. 

If there is some member of the class who has prac- 
ticed or studied parliamentary procedure, he should see 
that the practice class is conducted according to such 
procedure. There is no time for parliamentary instruc- 
tion in the regular class, but many students appreciate 
k in the practice class. The Association should order 
for those desiring them copies of Roberts* "Rules of 
Order"; or "Gushing Boiled Down", a vest pocket 
manual of parliamentary practice (Baker & Taylor Co., 
354 Fourth Ave., New York). 

When the enrolment exceeds twenty-five, it is advis- 
able to conduct a practice class simultaneously with the 
regular class. The two classes should be held in ad- 
joining rooms. Students can then go from one room 
to the other, as they please. Every man is thus able 
to speak at least once during the evening, no matter how 
large the class, and some men will speak two or even 
three times. To be sure, a student can often gain as 
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much from seeing the instructor drill other men as he 
can from criticisms of himself, but he can also very 
profitably leave the regular class for fifteen minutes to 
take advantage of another opportunity to speak that 
evening. In the acquiring of that self-confidence and 
spontaneity so essential to successful speaking, prac- 
tice is most important. So let the instructor urge his 
students to attend all practice classes and to speak in 
and out of the class at every opportunity. 

Some men want to pass up their turn when their 
numbers are reached. The instructor should insist that 
every student come upon the platform at the proper 
time whether he is prepared or not. If he is afraid, 
he should be reminded that the way to conquer fear is 
to do what he is afraid to do. The student should be 
told that he will be (given a topic on which to make an 
impromptu talk. He should not be given a topic like 
Government Ownership of Railroads, to which he may 
never have given two minutes' serious thought; it is 
much wiser to assign an easy topic out of his own 
experience as, "How I Started in Business Life." One 
instructor has' found that when a man is not prepared 
on anything else, he usually does his best speaking^ on 
"The Boys I Used to Whip in School." 



V 
PROGRAM FOR THE GLASS SESSIONS 

1. At Nine O'clock 

The following things should be done at nine o'clock, 
or when each session is half through — the first and 
last sessions excepted. 

a. Setting-up Exercises 

No student body can give effective attention for two 
unbroken hours. At nine o'clock the students should 
be refreshed by two or three minutes of snappy setting- 
up exercises. If the instructor is not already familiar 
with suitable exercises, he should consult the Physical 
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XDirector of the Association. If the Association has no 
Physical Director, some of the students are probably 
familiar with such exercises used in the army. It is a 
good plan if one of the students leads the class in this 
-work, for any such experience promotes self-confidence. 
No matter how cold the weather, throw open the win- 
dows while these exercises are goin^ on. No man can 
generate self-confidence and spirit in a vitiated atmos- 
phere. This appears like an elementary suggestion, but 
experience shows that the instructor is often remiss in 
the matter of ventilation; hence the need for emphasis. 

b. Marking Attendance 

At nine o'clock the attendance should be marked. A 
student volunteer can always be obtained to attend to 
such mechanical matters as marking attendance. Fully 
two-thirds of the time usually taken up in the roll call 
is saved if each student calls his number aloud in 
proper order while the roll-keeper notes absences. 

c. Announcements 

At nine o'clock announcements and assignments for 
the next session should be made. 

d. Drill on Pronunciation 

While the class pauses for these matters, the stu- 
dents should stand and repeat in unison a list of words 
commonly mispronounced. (Such a list will be found 
in each lesson of the course.) This exercise has proved 
very popular and helpful. 

Instructors may use their discretion regarding giving 
the drills on English at the end of each pamphlet. 

Voice drills are included in many lessons for the 
benefit of instructors who desire to use them. Many 
instructors find it inadvisable to assign technical voice 
drills, as the students in this course will not practice 
sufficiently outside the class. When a student distinctly 
needs vocal training, refer him to some local voice in- 
structor for private lessons. If the main purpose of 
this course is to be attained, there will not be time to 
get noticeable results in voice training, unless students 
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are fully impressed with the importance of practicing^ 
these exercises for at least five minutes daily. 

e. Have Debates 

At each session, the first and last excepted, a debate 
should be held between four members. Each debater 
should be given one minute longer than other members 
of the class, and the first speaker on the affirmative and 
the first speaker on the negative should be given one 
minute each for rebuttal. Debaters should be chosen 
from volunteers one week in advance. No one should 
debate twice in the course until every man who desires 
has debated once. 

At the close of the debate, the class should be asked 
to vote on which side has put up the best argument and 
made the best delivery. 

The instructor, if he chooses, may select the subject 
for each week's debate. It is entirely satisfactory, how- 
ever, to permit the debaters to select their own subject. 

The instructor should not stop debaters in the midst of 
their speeches to drill them in delivery. 

The spirit of rivalry developed by debate adds inter- 
est to the program of the class. It also spurs the 
debaters to warm up, let themselves go, forget their 
fears, and so make rapid progress in speaking. 

The Distribution of Text Material, Special Lectures, 

and Projects 

This course has been so arranged that each lesson, 
special lecture, and project comes in its logical order. 

a. At the opening session, the instructor should give 
out Book One, with directions to read carefully the 
first lesson in preparation for the first session. 

b. At the first session, the lecture for Book One, 
Part One, should be given out. 

c. At the second session, the lecture for Book One, 
Part Two. 

d. At the third session, Project One. 

e. At the fourth session, Book Two. 

f. This order in distributing the material of the 
course should be adhered to in the remaining sessions 
of the course. 
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The special lectures have btbii chosen with regard to 
their relation to the text as the work of the class ad- 
vances. The first lecture, entitled "Public Speaking," 
by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, has been chosen for the 
purpose of arousing the students' ambition and en- 
thusiasm for public speaking. The second lecture, 
"Courage ; A Sal^s Manager to His Men," is designed 
to stimulate the student so that he will overcome his 
first embarrassment and fear of an audience more 
easily. The third lecture, "Addresses that Win in 
Business," is a collection of models from the stand- 
point of arrangement and material. The fourth lecture, 
"Voice and the Man," emphasizes the importance of 
voice in relation to a man's whole personality as well 
as to public speaking. The fifth lecture, "Acres of 
Diamonds," has been a phenomenally successful speech 
and is considered a model by authorities. The sixth, 
"Silent Eloquence," emphasizes the importance of ges- 
ture and physical expression. The seventh lecture, 
"Famous Speeches," is a collection of some of the 
greatest speeches that have been made in this country 
at critical points in history. The eighth lecture, "As 
a Man , Thinketh," contains, in the simplest language, 
the essence of the teachings of all religions and 
philosophies and has been considered the most popular 
lecture of the course. It has been a source of won- 
derful inspiration to many students. Students should 
be directed to read aloud all the lectures given out in 
connection with Part II of each book. This plan 
should be followed not once but practiced several times 
in connection with each lecture. 

The projects are designed to test the student's abil- 
ity and grasp of the principles outlined in the text. 
The four sessions which are devoted to their solution 
should be made the occasions for special effort by both 
instructor and students. The instructor should grade 
the students carefully, according to the ability shown in 
the handling of these projects, from the standpoint 
of material, delivery and successful application to the 
situations outlined. 
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2. Opening Session 

In its promotion campaign, the Y. M. C. A. will dis- 
tribute announcements and circulars regarding the 
course, and with this literature, tickets of admission to 
the opening session. A number of men will attend the 
first session in half -interested mood. Some will come 
out of curiosity merely to see what is going on. Others 
will drift in with a "you've-got-to-show-me" attitude. 
As few enroll for the course before the first session^ 
the manner in which this session is conducted deter- 
mines largely the number of students for the course. 

The question uppermost in the minds of many of 
your hearers that night will be: "What am I going to 
get out of this if I invest my time and hard cash ?" An 
instructor should answer that question by his address 
at the opening session. The talk that the author re- 
peatedly used at class openings entitled : "How Business 
Men Are Acquiring Self-Confidence and Convincing 
Speech," is printed in pamphlet form by Association 
Press. He should also read the material on the promo- 
tion and organization of classes (Syllabus B15). 

Previous to the opening session, the instructor should 
study the pamphlet just referred to and also a reprint 
of an American Magazine article entitled: "How I 
Triumphed over Fears That Cost Me $10,000 a Year," 
as well as the four textbooks. This will give him ma- 
terial for his opening address. If he has conducted other 
classes in Public Speaking, he can use to advantage 
specific stories of things his former students have 
gained by such instruction. An audience in St. Louis 
is more impressed by the story of how St. Louis men 
have developed by the study of Public Speaking than 
by a story of what some man in Denver, or Dover, has 
done. A short talk should be devoted to a description 
of the text, lectures, and projects, which should be 
attractively displayed to the audience. 

If the Association in which this course is presented 
has had previous courses in Public Speaking, it is well 
to invite some of the most successful students to tell 
their experiences. Several precautions must be taken : 
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First: Don't let these students speak too long. Five 
minutes should be the maximum. 

Second: Do not have too many student speakers — 
five at the outside — ^two or three being more desirable, 
if the instructor is to deliver a twenty-minute talk. 

Third: Have these student speakers rehearse several 
times the addresses that they are to deliver. If this 
is not done, their talks are likely to be half-prepared, 
rambling, vague, and ine£Fective. 

These students should tell of their first disastrous 
attempts to speak in public — ^how they suffered from 
fear. Let them contrast this with some of their efforts 
since studying the course. The auditors at this open- 
ing session will not be much interested in hearing how 
oratory made Demosthenes and Bryan famous. Few of 
them aspire to national leadership. But if a former 
student tells how training in Public Speaking increased 
his confidence, stimulated him mentally, and secured 
for him a position of honor in his lodge, or increased 
his earning capacity, these men will remark inwardly: 
"It might do that for me, too. I'm going to *gct in 
on this.' " 

A prospective student is interested in knowing how 
he can overcome his diffidence and how he will profit 
from the proposed investment. 

3. The First Session 

The instructor should get down to "brass tacks." 
Announcement should be made at the opening that men 
will be called on in numerical rotation and that numbers 
will be assigned according to the order of enrolment. 
At the second session, the numbers assigned should be 
read to the men. They should be cautioned to remem- 
ber their numbers, as they will answer roll call and 
speak in class according to number. Take time at the 
beginning of the second session to seat the men by num- 
ber. If there are fifty men, numbers one to five should 
occupy the first row of seats, numbers six to ten the 
second row and so' on, until the class occupies ten 
rows. Students should not be too near the speaker. 

This assigning of numbers speeds up those who are 
tardy in enrolling. When students find that numbers 
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have been assigned to those already enrolled, many men 
will go to the educational office immediately and en- 
roll, so that they may secure numbers. If a student 
neglects to enroll at the second session, his enthusiasm 
for this study may evaporate before the third session. 

Let us be business-like. Let us sell our produce 
while our prospects' interest is high and strong. 

After the seating has been arranged, give a five- 
minute talk on how to acquire self-confidence. Stress 
the points brought out in Lesson I and in the pamphlet 
entitled: "How Business Men are Acquiring Self-Con- 
fidence and Convincing Speech/' Tell the men to take 
as their motto: "Do the thing that you fear to do and 
you iw7/ conquer fear" They should be told that the 
more they fear to face an audience the more they need 
this drill and instruction. The men should be impressed 
thoroughly with the fact that if they attend this course, 
and put their hearts and souls into it, they can be abso- 
lutely sure they will gain a self-confidence now beyond 
their fondest hopes and expectations. 

The student should be convinced that he will get out 
of the course exactly what he puts into it — nothing 
more, nothing less. If he puts inattention and indif- 
ference into the class, he will get dowdy and slipshod 
results. The men should be reminded that Emerson 
said, "No one can cheat you of ultimate success but 
yourself." Some men find the course a poor invest- 
ment, for they give nothing to it but the tuition fee. 
They attend only a few sessions. Others increase their 
mental ability, develop a conquering self-confidence, 
discover latent powers, acquire poise and personality, 
and add to their income. These men give more than 
money and time; they give enthusiasm and energy. 

The students should be told that the only way to 
learn to play tennis is to play tennis, that the only way 
to learn to swim is to jump into the water and get wet, 
that the only way to learn to speak in public is by 
speaking in public, and that each one of them will 
be called upon during the evening to come to the plat- 
form and tell why he enrolled. Many students will 
say that they didn't expect to be called upon, are not 
prepared to talk, and so on. To stop this, the instructor 
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should say at once that he knows no one is prepared 
to talk and that no one expected to be called upon. 
It should be announced also that no adverse criticisms 
will be given during the first few sessions. Those who 
want severe, rigid criticisms will have their wishes 
gratified later. But the students should be informed 
that if they are able to stand on their feet and to keep 
going in any kind of a fashion the first night or two, 
they have done all that is expected. 

Some students may make a total failure at this ses- 
sion. They may be so nervous as to be unable to talk 
at all, but each student, regardless of his nervousness, 
-should come to the platform promptly when his number 
is reached. Those who make complete failures should 
be encouraged; otherwise, their spirits may be broken 
and they may never come again. A student, no matter 
how complete and humiliating his failure, need not 
despair of being able soon to speak convincingly. Some 
of the worst speakers at the beginning of the course 
develop into the best. These facts should be used to 
encourage those who are overcome with fear during 
their first attempts. 

4. The Second Session 

Announce that the students at this session may speak 
on any topic they desire, provided they choose subjects 
in which they are most interested. Do not forget the 
things to be done at every session at nine o'clock. 

5. The Third Session 

The same program should be arranged for this ses- 
sion as was followed in the second. 

Each student speaks two or three minutes on any 
topic he wishes. He is asked to build his talk on this 
framework. First: Show something that is wrong. 
Second: Show how to remedy it. Third: Appeal for 
action. To illustrate: Show something that is wrong. 
Perhaps the stores in a certain city have extra heavy 
losses on their credit accounts. Show how to remedy it. 
The merchants should form a central credit bureau to 
collect information abo^ every man's credit. These 
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data are to be available for members of the bureau. 
Appeal for action. Imagine that your hearers are 
a group of merchants and urge them to form such 
a bureau immediately. 

Most patent medicine advertisements are built on this 
plan. We do not commend patent medicines, or claim 
that their advertising methods are ethical. We only 
show the psychology which they employ. To illustrate: 

(1) Show something wrong: You have pains in your 

back and are headed for serious kidney trouble. 

(2) Show how to remedy it: Dr. Skinem's Kidney Pills 

will give you immediate relief. 

(3) Appeal for action: Get a box of your local dru^^g^st 

today. 

6. The Fourth Session 

This session should be devoted to the solution of 
Project One. Caution the students not to work on 
the first project until the fourth lesson has been read. 

• - 

7. The Fifth Session 

The instructor should make some announcement like 
this: " 

"A lack of abandon and spontaneity and self-con- 
fidence is doing more than anjrthing else to retard the 
progress of this class.- I am going to drill you in an 
exercise tonight which will do much to make you 
loosen up and speak naturally and with confidence. I 
am going to require each one of you to stand up and 
say the A B Cs with punch and color. This may 
seem ridiculous horseplay, but we don't care what it 
seems like as long as it produces results. I know you 
don't feel like saying the alphaibet enthusiastically, but 
use your will power. Make yourself do it. If you are 
afraid to try it, that is all the more reason why you 
should do it. *Do the thing you fear to do and the 
death of fear is certain.' 

"Now, if you speak in a perfectly mechanical tone 

like this , I will make you do it over again. 

So throw yourself into it at once. I have been pleading 
with you for weeks to let yo»u*selves go. I have told 
you that when you spoke wi^ the proper amount of 
vitality, you would imagine ypu were making yourself 
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ridiculous. The whole purpose of this exercise is to 
make you exaggerate. 

**Use three, strong, snappy gestures while you are 
doing this. Use facial expression and color in your 
tones as if the alphabet were a matter of deep genuine 
concern. Above all else — let yourselves go. Swing 
into it with hammer and tongs. Now I am going to 
start the ball rolling by saying the A B Cs myself 



8. The Sixth Session 

The students should choose their own topics and be 
requested to build their speeches upon the following 
outline : 

1. State the facts. 

2. Argue from them. 

3. Appeal for action. 

Direct them to use illustrations and specific stories, 
to back up their assertions. 

9. The Seventh Session 

The seventh session should be conducted in the same 
way as the sixth. 

10. The Eighth Session 

This will be devoted to the solution of Project Two. 
Students should be advised not to work on the second 
project until the eighth lesson has been studied. 

11. The Ninth Session 

At this session, no prepared speeches will be per- 
mitted. Each student is to speak on a topic given him 
after he has taken his position before the class. It is 
a 'good plan to let the class suggest topics for some 
speakers. 

The instructor should select topics of which the stu- 
dent is likely to have some knowledge. A student 
speaks most fluently on topics that touch his own ex- 
perience. Assign such topics as these: 
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What is wrong with the people I don't like? 

Why I chose the friends I have. 

The effect of good clothes on a man's success. 

Mistakes I have made. 

What I would do if I had my life to live over agrain. 

Old maids. 

Advantages and disadvantage of the four seasons. 

Running to fires. 

Does fishing nake men liars or do only liars fish? 

What is wrong with the Church today ? 

The lonesomest time I ever had. 

The most embarrassing situation I ever was in. 

A dinner for the memibers of the class is given at 
this point in the course, in some instances, if the 
students desire it. 

12. The Tenth Session 

This will be conducted as a hecklers' session. Stu- 
dents choose their own topics and the audience does all 
in its power to keep the student from speaking. Each 
speaker is expected to do two things in spite of all 
opposition from the audience^— to hold to his sub- 
ject, and to let himself go. 

Speakers must be cautioned against nonsensical back 
talk. The audience is permitted to do and say anything 
it desires, but the speaker must take his task seriously. 
He must talk to the audience, not about it or beyond it. 

Let the audience raise a regular riot This makes 
the speaker loosen up and talk spontaneously. Such an 
experience gives courage and confidence. Some of the 
best talks of the course are made during this session. 

■ 

13. The Eleventh Session 

A special program session, — each student should have 
been asked at the previous session to prepare an after- 
dinner or nominating speech, an address of welcome, 
etc. Give definite asstgtiments, after the manner of a 
project, as, for instance, the nomination of a new presi- 
dent for the Rotary Club or on welcoming a distin- 
guished foreigner at a dinner given him by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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14. The Twelfth Session 
This will be devoted to a solution of Project Three. 

15. The Thirteenth Session 

The thirteenth session should be given over to an 
^'open forum" discussion. Some timely subject that 
will provoke debate and argument should be announced 
at the previous session. Each man should not be al- 
lowed more than two minutes on the platform, so that 
he will have an opportunity to speak more than once 
at this session, if possible. 

16. The Fourteenth Session 

Assign any topic you desire for discussion for the 
first hour. Devote the second hour to general criticism. 
Announce the purpose of it in some such fashion as 
this: 

"Haven't you often wondered what other people 
thought of you ? Have you sometimes wished you could 
see yourself as others see you ? It is a great satisfaction 
for a man to know what his strong points are and' it 
is simply invaluafble to be able to locate his weaknesses. 
We are going to have absolutely frank criticism for an 
hour. I am going to ask some man to volunteer to stand 
up before us and draw our fire. If we don't like, the 
way he dresses, if we think he is too dominating, or if 
we are delighted with his smile, let us say so. 

"What has this to do with Public Speaking? Just 
this ! Anything that helps you to make a better im- 
pression on men increases your albility to influence them 
and to talk convincingly. Nothing but the truth for 
one hour. Who will be the first subject?" 

17. The Fifteenth Session 

At this session, the students should be allowed to 
choose their own subjects. 

18. The Sixteenth Session 

The sixteenth session should be devoted to the solu- 
tion of Project Four. 
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19. The Last Session 

The course should close with a banquet at the best 
hotel in the city. A committee should be appointed a 
month in advance to arrange details and to collect for 
the dinner. Dress should be formal. Members are to 
bring only men as guests, since about twenty-five per 
cent of the class will prefer to have no women present. 

Each member of the class should speak on a topic 
of his own choice. 

Associations are advised to offer two prizes: one for 
the best speech of the evening; one for the most satis- 
fying progress made by any student durinig the course. 

A Webster's "New International Dictionary" is pre- 
ferable to a medal as a prize. 

Invite one of the most prominent men in your city 
and the Educational Directar of your Association to 
act as two. of the judges in this contest. Let a popular 
vote of the entire class — ^by secret ballot — ^be regarded 
as the decision of a third judge. 

In case any of the students should desire an assigned 
topic at this, or any of the sessions, the following have 
proved good subjects for a short address: 

1. Why I Took This Course. 

2. Description of a Trip Which I Made on One of 
my Vacations. 

3. Some Interesting Characters I Have Known. 

4. The Romance of the Microscope. 

5. The Romance of the Aeroplane. 

6. The Life of a Bee. 

7. Courage. 

8. Woman Suffrage. 

9. The League of Nations. 

10. Industrial Democracy. 

11. Is a College Training the Best for a Business 
Career ? 

12. Govertiment Ownership of Public Utilities. 

SOME ADDITIONAL POINTS 

The following suggestions are given by an exception- 
ally successful instructor in Public Speaking; who 
has conducted many Association classes: 
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Before the opening session, the instructor should 
write to the three or fotu* leading speakers in the city 
requesting them to give a twenty-minute talk to the 
students on their individual ideas on public speaking. 
He will find that most men are flattered by such a 
request and, in the majority of cases, will accept. Some 
instructors prefer to ask the students to name the men 
whom they would like to hear and after drawing up a 
typewritten letter get them all to sigrn the invitation. 
It is desirable to arrange to have all such speeches 
made at about nine o'clock. 

The value of introducing special speakers has many 
sides. In the first place, it keeps alive the interest 
of the men. Second, it advertises the course. Third, 
it increases the student's confidence in the course. 
Unless this special speaker has made a thorough study 
of the theory of public speaking — and the chances are 
a hundred to one that he has not — he will merely 
repeat some of the ideas set forth in the texts in 
less concrete fashion. This serves to bring home to 
the student the fact that he is getting the best possible 
instruction. Then again, the average speaker will ex- 
hibit mannerisms and faults which the student has 
been warned against. Instead of setting a bad example, 
these appearances, in the experience of all instructors 
of this course, have a tendency to increase the stu- 
dent's confidence in his own abilities and merits on the 
platform. 

If there is a voice specialist in your town or city, 
arrange to have him give one whole evening to drilling 
your men on the proper placement of the voice. Few 
instructors of vocal music are so prosperous as to re- 
gard this as an3rthing but an excellent opportunity to 
advertise themselves, and in most cities it is possible 
to get a specialist to conduct this session for a nominal 
fee. Some of the instructors in New York City have 
procured experts to give a lecture for the mere asking. 

The instructor's attention is called to the value of a 
letter from a new student as a means of getting better 
acquainted. The ability to recall a man's name after 
the second session goes a great way in convincing that 
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man that you have his personal needs in mind. 

One instructor found that he got more replies 
having the Educational Director hand out on the 
ing of the first session a typewritten questionnaire, 
copy of which is appended. 

Form suggested for use by instructor in obtaii 
information from enrolled students: 

Please fill out this form and mail to 



• • .....•••••••»»«« *^ 

(Instructor's Name) 

• •••••• •••••••••••«.••••»•.•..«••«»........•••♦( 

(Address) 

Name 

Address 

Occupation 

Previous speaking experience, if any 

Reasons for taking the Course 

If you have any special ambitions in speakmg, sts 
them here. 



Remarks : 

At the twelfth session: During the J^revious sessic 
the class should be assigned to various teams for 
purpose of working out Project 3. Subjects shoi 
be agreed upon at that session so that no time wi 
be lost in preparation. If possible, arrange for the mi 
to confer with the former student in charge of 
next practice session so that they will get all the a( 
vice necessary for carrying out this project. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 

By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 

It does not matter whether he wants to be a pub- 
lic speaker or not, a person should have such com- 
plete control of himself, should be so self-reliant and 
self-poised, that he can get up in any audience, no 
matter how large or formidable, and express his 
thoughts clearly and distinctly. 

Self-expression in some manner is the only means 
of developing mental power. It may be in music; 
it may be on canvas; it may be through oratory; 
it may come through selling goods or writing a 
book; but it must come through self-expression. 

Self-expression in any legitimate form tends to 
call out what is in a man — his resourcefulness, in- 
ventiveness; but no other form of self-expression 
develops a man so thoroughly and so effectively, and 
so quickly unfolds all of his powers as speaking 
before an audience. 

It is doubtful whether anyone can reach the high- 
est standard of culture without studjring the art of 
expression, especially public vocal expression. In 
all ages oratory has been regarded as the highest 
expression of human achievement. Young people, 
no matter what they intend to be, whether black- 
smith or farmer, merchant or physician, should make 
it a study. 

Nothing else will call out what is in a man so 
quickly and so effectively as the constant effort to 
do his best in speaking before an audience. When 
one undertakes to think on his feet and speak extem- 
poraneously before the public, the power and the 
skill of the entire man are put to a severe test. 

The practice of public speaking, the effort to mar- 
shal all one's forces in a logical and forceful man- 
ner, to bring to a focus all the power one possesses, 
is a great awakener of all the faculties. The sense 
of power that comes from holding the attention, 



stirring the emotions, or convincing the reason of an 
audience, gives self-confidence, assurance, self-reli- 
ance, arouses ambition and tends to make one more 
effective in every way. 

One's judgment, education, manhood, character, 
all the things that go to make a man what he is, 
are being unrolled like a panorama in his efforts to 
express himself. Every mental faculty is quickened, 
every power of thought and expression stirred and 
spurred. The speaker summons all his reserves 
of experience, of knowledge, of natural or acquired 
ability, and masses all his forces in the endeavor to 
express himself with power and to capture the ap- 
proval and applause of his audience. 

A writer has the advantage of being able to 'wait 
for his moods. He can write when he feels like it; 
and he knows that he can burn his manuscript agrain 
and again if it does not suit him. There are not a 
thousand eyes upon him. He does not have a great 
audience criticizing every sentence, weighing every 
thought. He does not have to step upon the scales 
of every listener's judgment to be weighed, as does 
the orator^ He may write as listlessly as he pleases, 
use much or little of his brain or energy, just as he 
chooses or feels like doing. No one is watching 
him. His pride and vanity are not touched, and 
what he writes may never be seen by anyone. Then, 
there is always a chance for revision. In music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, what one gives out 
is only partially one's own; the rest is the com- 
poser's. In conversation, we do not feel that so 
much depends upon our words; only a few persons 
hear them, and perhaps no one will ever think of 
them again. But when a person attempts to speak 
before an audience, all props are knocked out from 
under him; he has nothing to lean upon, he can g^et 
no assistance, no advice; he must find all his re- 
scour ces in himself; he stands absolutely alone. He 
may have millions of money, broad acres of land, 
and may live in a palace, but none of these avail 
him now; his memory, his experience, his education, 
his ability, are all he has; he must be measured by 
what he says, what he reveals of himself in his 



speech; he must stand or fall in the estimation of 
his audience. 

Anyone who lays any claim to culture should train 
himself to think on his feet, so that he can at a 
moment's notice rise and express himself intelli- 
grently. The occasions for after-dinner speaking are 
increasing enormously. A great many questions 
in^hich once were settled in the office are now dis- 
cussed and disposed of at dinners. All sorts of 
business deals are now carried through at dinners. 
There was never before any such demand for after- 
dinner oratory as today. 

We know men who have, by dint of hard work 
and persistent grit, lifted themselves into positions 
of prominence, and yet they are not able to stand 
on their feet in public, even to make a few remarks 
or to put a motion, without trembling like an aspen 
leaf. They had plenty of opportunities when they 
were young, at school, in debating clubs, to get rid 
of their self-consciousness and to acquire ease and 
facility in public speaking, but they always shrank 
from every opp rtunity, because they were timid, 
or felt that somebody else could handle the debate 
or questions better. 

There are plenty of business men today who would 
give a great deal of money if they could only go 
back and improve the early opportunities for learn- 
ing to think and speak on their feet which they threw 
away. Now they have money, they have position, 
but they are nobodies when called upon to speak in 
public. All they can do is to look foolish, blush, 
stammer out an apology, and sit down. 

Some time ago I was at a public meeting when 
a man who stands very high in the community, who 
is king in his specialty, was called upon to g^ve his 
opinion upon the matter under consideration, and 
he got up and trembled and stammered and could 
scarcely say his soul was his own He could not 
even make a decent appearance., He had power and 
a great deal of experience, but there he stood, as 
helpless as a child, and he felt cheap, mortified, em- 
barrassed. Probably he would have given anything 
if he had early in life trained himself to speak extem- 
poraneously, so that he could think on his feet and 



say with power and effectiveness that which he 
knew. 

At the very meeting where this strong man, who 
had the respect and confidence of everybody nvho 
knew him, had made such a miserable failure of his 
attempt to give his opinion upon the important pub- 
lic matter on which he was well posted, a shallow- 
brained business man of the same city who hadn't 
a hundredth part of the other man's practical poorer 
in affairs, got up and made a brilliant speech, and 
strangers no doubt thought that he was much the 
stronger man. He had simply cultivated the ability 
to say his best thing on his feet, and the other man 
had not. 

A brilliant young man in New York who has 
climbed to a responsible position in a very short 
time, tells me that he has been surprised on several 
occasions when he has been called upon to speak 
at banquets, or at other public functions, at the new 
discoveries he has made concerning himself, of 
power which he never before dreamed he possessed, 
and he now regrets more than anything else that 
he has in the past allowed so many opportunities 
for calling himself out to go by. 

The effort to express one's ideas in lucid, clean- 
cut, concise, telling English tends to make one's 
everyday language choicer and more direct, and to 
improve one's diction generally. In this and other 
ways speech-making develops mental power and 
character. This explains the rapidity with which 
a young man develops in school or college when he 
begins to take part in public debates or in debating 
societies. 

Every man, says Lord Chesterfield, may choose 
good words instead of bad ones and speak properly 
instead of improperly; he may have grace in his 
motions and gestures, and may be a very agreeable 
instead of disagreeable speaker if he will take care 
and pains. 

It 18 a matter of painstaking and preparation. 
There is everything in learning what you wish to 
know. Your vocal culture, manner, and mental fur- 
nishing, are to be made a matter for thought and 
careful training. 



In thinking on one's feet before an audience, one 
must think quickly, vigorously, effectively. At the 
same time he must speak through a properly modu- 
lated voice, with proper facial and bodily expression 
and gesture. This requires practice in early life. 

Nothing will tire an audience more quickly than 
monotony, everything expressed on the same dead 
level. There must be variety; the human mind tires 
very quickly when this is not supplied. 

This is especially true of a monotonous tone. It 
is a great art to be able to raise and lower the voice 
vrith sweet flowing cadences which please the ear. 

Gladstone said« "Ninety-nine men in every hundred 
never rise above mediocrity because the training of 
the voice is entirely neglected and considered of no 
importances" 

It was said of a certain Duke of Devonshire that 
he was the only English statesman who ever took 
a nap during the progress of his own speech. He 
was a perfect genius for dry, uninteresting oratory, 
moving forward with a monotonous droning, and 
pausing now and then as if refreshing himself by 
slumber. 

In youth the would-be orator must cultivate ro- 
bust health, since force, enthusiasm, conviction and 
will-power are greatly affected by physical condi- 
tion; and, too, he must cultivate bodily posture, 
and have good habits at easy command. What 
would have been the result of Webster's reply to 
Hayne, the greatest oratorical effort ever made on 
this continent, if he had sat down in the Senate and 
put his feet on his desk? Think of a great singer 
like Nordica attempting to electrify an audience 
while lounging on a sofa or sitting in a slouchy 
position? 

There is no class of people put to such a severe 
test of showing what is in them as public speakers; 
no other men who run such a risk of exposing their 
weak spots, or making fools of themselves in the 
estimation of others, as do orators. Public speak- 
ing—thinking on one's feet — ^is a powerful educator 
except to the thick-skinned man, the man who has 
no sensitiveness, or who does not care for what 
others think of him. Nothing else so thoroughly 



discloses a man's weaknesses or shows up his lim- 
itations of thought, his poverty of speech, has nar- 
row vocabulary; nothing else is such a touclistone 
of character and shows the extent of one's reading 
and the carefulness or carelessness of his observa- 
tion as his public utterances. 

An early training for effective speaking will make 
one careful to secure a good vocabulary by grood 
reading and a dictionary. One must know ivords. 

Close, compact statement is imperative. Learn to 
stop when you get through. Do not keep stringring 
out conversation or argument after you have made 
your point. You only neutralize the good impres* 
sion you have made, weaken your case, and pre- 
judice peope against you for your lack of tact, good 
judgment, or sense of proportion. 

The attempt to become a good public speaker Is 
a great awakener of all the mental faculties. The 
sense of power that comes from holding the atten- 
tion, stirring the emotions, or convincing the rea- 
son of an audience, gives self-confidence, assurance, 
self-reliance, arouses ambition, and tends to make 
one more effective in every particular. One's man- 
hood, character, learning, judgment of his opinions 
— ^all things that go to make him what he is — are 
being unrolled like a panorama. Every mental 
faculty is quickened, every power of thought and 
expression spurred. Thoughts rush for utterance, 
words press for choice. The speaker summons all 
his reserves of education, of experience, of natural 
or acquired ability, and masses all his forces in the 
endeavor to capture the approval and applause of 
the audience. 

Such an effort takes hold of the entire nature, 
knits the brow, fires the eye, flushes the cheek, and 
sends the blood surging through the veins. Dor- 
mant impulses are stirred, half-forgotten memories 
revived, the imagination quickened to see figures 
and similes that would never come to calm thought* 

This forced awakening of the whole personality 
has effects reaching much further than the oratorical 
occasion. The effort to marshal all one's reserves 
in a logical and orderly manner, to bring to the 
front all the power one possesses, leaves these 
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reserves permanently better in hand* more readily 
in reach. 

The Debating Club is the nursery of orators. 
No matter how far you have to go to attend it, 
or how much trouble it is, or how difficult it is to 
get the time, the drill you will get by it is often 
the turning point. Lincoln, Wilson, Webster, 
Choate, Clay and Patrick Henry got their training 
in the old-fashioned debating society. 

Do not think that because you do not know any^ 
thing about parliamentary law you should not ac* 
cept the presidency of your club or debating society, 
or take an active part. This is just the place to 
learn, and when you have accepted the position you 
can post yourself on the rules, and the chances are 
that you will never know the rules until you are 
thrust into the chair where you will be obliged to 
give rulings. Join just as many young people's 
organizations-^especially self-improvement organi- 
zations — as you can, and force yourself to speak 
every time you get a chance. If the chance does 
not come to you, make it. Jump to your feet and 
say something upon every question that is up for 
discussion. Do not be afraid to rise to put a motion 
or to second it or to give your opinion upon it. Do 
not wait until you are better prepared. You never 
will be. 

Every time you rise to your feet your confidence 
will increase, and after a while you will form 
the habit of speaking until it will be as easy as 
anything else. There is no one thing which will 
develop young people so rapidly and eflFectively as 
debating clubs and discussions of all sorts. A vast 
number of our public men have owed their advance 
more to the old-fashioned debating societies than 
anything else. Here they learned confidence, self- 
reliance; they discovered themselves. It was here 
they learned not to be afraid of themselves, to ex- 
press their opinions with force and independence. 
Nothing will call a young man out more than the 
struggle to hold his own in a debate. It is strong, 
vigorous exercise for the mind, just as wrestling 
is for the body. 
Do not remain way back on the rear seat. Go 



up front. Do not be afraid to show yourself. This 
shrinking into a corner and getting out of siffht and 
avoiding publicity is fatal to self*confidence. 

It is so easy and tempting, especially for boys and 
girls in school or college, to shrink from the public 
debates or speaking, on the ground that they are 
not quite well enough educated at present They 
want to wait until they can use a little better gram- 
mar, until they have read more history and more 
literature, until they have gained a little more cul- 
ture and ease of manner. 

But the way to acquire grace, ease, facility, the 
way to get poise and balance so that you will not 
feel disturbed in public gatherings, is to get the 
experience. Do the thing so many times that it 
will become second nature to you. If you have 
an invitation to speak, no matter how much you 
may shrink from it, or how timid or shy you may 
be, resolve that you will not let this opportunity 
for self-enlargement slip by you. 

I know of a young man who has a great deal of 
natural ability for public speaking, and yet he is so 
timid that he always shrinks from accepting invita- 
tions to speak at banquets or in public because he 
is so afraid that he has not had experience enough. 
He lacks confidence in himself. He is so proud, 
and so afraid that he will make some slip which 
will mortify him, that he has waited and vtraited 
and waited until now he is discouraged and thinks 
that he will never be able to do anything in public 
speaking at all. He would give anything in the 
world if he had only accepted all of the invitations 
he has had, because then he would have profited by 
experience. It would have been a thousand times 
better for him to have made a mistake, or even to 
have broken down entirely a few times, than to have 
missed the scores of opportunities which would un- 
doubtedly have made a strong public speaker of 
him. 

What is technically called "stage fright" is very 
common. A college boy recited an address, "To the 
Conscript Fathers." His professor asked, — "Is that 
the way Caesar would have spoken it?" "Yes," he 
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replied, "if Caesar had been scared half to death, 
and as nervous as a cat" 

An almost fatal timidity seizes an inexperienced 
person when he knows that all eyes are watching 
him, that everybody in his audience is trying to 
measure and weigh him, studying him, scrutinizing 
him to see how much there is in him, for what he 
stands, and making up their minds whether he 
measures more or less than they expected. 

Some men are constitutionally sensitive and so 
afraid of being gazed at that they don't dare open 
their mouths, even when a question in which they 
are deeply interested and on which they have strong 
views is being discussed. At debating clubs, meet- 
ings of literary societies, or gatherings of any kind, 
they sit dumb, longing, yet fearing to speak, The 
sound of their own voices, if they should get on 
their feet to make a motion or to speak in a public 
gathering, would paralyze them. The mere thought 
of asserting themselves, of putting forward their 
views or opinions on any subject as being worthy 
of attention, or as valuable as those of their com- 
panions, makes them blush and shrink more into 
themselves. 

This timidity is often, however, not so much the 
fear of one's audience, as the fear lest one can make 
no suitable expression of his thought. 

The hardest thing for the public speaker to over- 
come is self-consciousness. Those terrible eyes 
which pierce him through and through, which are 
measuring him, criticizing him, are very difficult to 
get out of his consciousness. 

But no orator can make a great impression until 
he gets rid of himself, until he can absolutely anni- 
hilate his self-consciousness, forget himself in his 
speech. While he is wondering what kind of an 
impression he is making, what people think of him, 
his power is crippled, and his speech to that extent 
will be mechanical, wooden. 

Even a partial failure on the platform has good 
results, for it often arouses a determination to 
conquer the next time, which never leaves one. 
Demosthenes's heroic efforts, and Disraeli's "The 
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time will come when you will hear me/' are historic 
examples. 

It is not the speech, but the man behind the 
speech, that wins a way to the front. 

One man carries weight because he is himself 
the embodiment of power, he is himself convinced 
of what he says. There is nothing of the neg:ative, 
the doubtful, the uncertain in his nature. He not 
only knows a thing, but he knows that he knows it. 
His opinion carries with it the entire weight of his 
being. The whole man gives consent to his judg- 
ment. He himself is in his conviction, in his act 

One of the most entrancing speakers I have ever 
listened to— a man to hear whom people would go 
long distances and stand for hours to get admission 
to the hall where he spoke — never was able to get 
the confidence of his audience because he lacked 
character. People liked to be swayed by his elo- 
quence. There was a great charm in the cadences 
of his perfect sentences^ But somehow they could 
not believe what he said. 

The orator must be sincere. The public is very 
quick to see through shams. If the audience sees 
mud at the bottom of your eye, that you are not 
honest yourself, that you are acting, they will not 
take any stock in you. 

It is not enough to say a pleasing thing, an inter- 
esting thing, the orator must be able to convince; 
and to convince others he must himself have strong 
convictions. 

Very few people ever rise to their greatest pos- 
sibilities or ever know their entire power unless 
confronted by some great occasion. We are as much 
amazed as others are when, in some great emer- 
gency, we out-do ourselves. Somehow the power 
that stands behind us in the silence, in the depths 
of our nature, comes to our relief, intensifies our 
faculties a thousandfold and enables us to do things 
we thought impossible. 

It would be difficult to estimate the great part 
which practical drill in oratory may play in one's 
life. 

Great occasions, when nations have been in peril, 
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have developed and brought out some of the greatest 
orators of the world. Cicero, Mirabeau, Patrick 
Henry, Webster, and John Bright might all be 
called to witness to this fact. 

The occasion had much to do with the greatest 
speech delivered in the United States Senate — Web- 
ster's reply to Hayne. Webster had no time for 
immediate preparation, but the occasion brought out 
all the reserves in this giant, and he towered so far 
above his opponent that Hayne looked like a pigmy 
in comparison. 

The pen has discovered many a genius, but the 
process is slower and less effective than the great 
occasion that discovers the orator. Every crisis calls 
out ability previously undeveloped and perhaps un- 
suspected. 

No orator living was ever great enough to give 
out the same power and force and magnetism to an 
empty hall, to empty seats, that he could give to an 
audience capable of being fired by his theme. In 
the presence of the audience lies a fascination, an 
indefinable magnetism that stimulates all the mental 
faculties, and acts as a tonic and vitalizer. An 
orator can say before an audience what he could 
not possibly have said before he went on the plat- 
form, just as we can often say to a friend in ani- 
mated conversation things which we could not pos- 
sibly say when alone. As when two chemicals are 
united, a new substance is formed from the combi- 
nation which did not exist in either alone, he feels 
surging through his brain the combined force of 
his audience, which he calls inspiration, a mighty 
power which did not exist in his own personality. 

Actors tell us that there is an indescribable in- 
spiration which comes from the orchestra, the foot- 
lights, the audience, which it is impossible to feel 
at a cold mechanical rehearsals There is something 
in a great sea of expectant faces which awakens the 
ambition and arouses the reserve of power which 
can never be felt except before an audience. The 
power was there just the same before, but it was 
not aroused. 

In the presence of a great orator, the audience 
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is absolutely in his power. They laugh or 
he pleases, or rise and fall at his bidding, uni 
releases them from the magic spell. 

What is oratory but to stir the blood of • 
hearers, to so arouse their emotions that they 
not control themselves a moment longer without 
ing the action to which they are impelled? 

"His words are laws" may be well said of 
statesman whose orations sway the world, 
art is greater than that of changing the mind^.j 
men? 

Wendell Phillips so played upon the einoti< 
so changed the convictions of Southerners who haf 
him, but who were curious to listen to his oral 
that for the time being he almost persuaded tl 
that they were in the wrong. I have seen 
when it seemed to me that he was almost go< 
in his power. With the ease of a master he swmj 
his audience. Some who hated him in the sla^ 
days were there, and they could not resist cheei 
him. 

When James Russell Lowell was a student, 
Wetmorc Story, he and Story went to Faneuil 
to hear Webster. They meant to hoot him for 
remaining in Tyler's cabinet. It would be 
they reasoned, to get the three thousand people 
join them. When he began, Lowell turned pi 
and Story livid. His great eyes, they thought, 
fixed on them. His opening words changed tl 
scorn to admiration, and their contempt to ree 

"He gave us a glimpse into the holy of holu 
said another student, in relating his experience 
listening to a great preacher, 
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FOR 
BOOK I— PART II 



IT CAN BE DONE 

Somebody said that it couldn't he done^ 

But he, with a chuckle replied 
That, "maybe it couldn't," but he would be one 

Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done, and he did it. 

Somebody scoffed : "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least no one ever has done it." 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat. 

And ihe first thing he knew he'd begun it; 
With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin. 

Without any doubting or quiddit; 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done, and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done. 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, 
one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle in with a hit of a grin. 

Then take off your hat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That "can't be done," and you'll do it. 

— ^Anonymous. 



COURAGE 

A GINGBR TALK FROM A SALESMANAGBR 

TO HIS MEN 

(Republished from ''Ginger Talks" by the kind 
permission of the publishers — ^The Sheldon School, 
Chicago, 111.) 

1. Napoleon was no prouder of the matchless 
soldiers who conquered Europe under his command 
than our company is of the salesmen who have 
made good in this business. 

You are our Old Guard. 

2fl Whenever any of you come in from the firing 
line for a call at headquarters we feel like ordering 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns. 

3. Once in a while, however, we receive a call that 
makes us want to drape our colors with black and 
play a slow and sad dirge. 



1. Notice how this talk, which is a severe ar- 
raignment of some salesmen, opens by calling the 
audience the company's "Old Guard." Observe care- 
fully the construction of this speech. It is put to- 
gether in an admirable fashion. There is much here 
for you to emulate. 

2. Further appreciation. The idea is visualized. 
Doesn't the picture make it more impressive? 

3. Another point driven home with a picture. 
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4. Yesterday one of our salesmen came in and 
informed us that he had about made up his mind to 
quit the business; said he found it too hard to make 
sales; didn't think there was much demand for our 
goods — couldn't seem to find any in his territory; 
hated to be turned down so often — ^had come to ex- 
pect to be turned down every time he made an ap- 
proach; guessed he'd try some other business— don't 
know just what — ^hadn't decided yet— but didn't 
think there was any use of staying on with us. 

5. We had him inspect our monthly sales state- 
ment and note the long list of men who are making 
money selling our product. We also pointed out to 
him figures showing that the man who had his ter- 
ritory before him had cleaned up large commis- 
sions. 

6. Well, that might be, he said. But he thought 
ours was a hard business to make good in, neverthe- 
less; couldn't seem to make a go of it himself^ 
guessed he'd try something else. Would be willing 
to stay, however, if we'd take him off commission 
and put him on a salary. 

7. Ten minutes later he was out of our employ 
for all time. 



4. Here the speaker uses a specific illustration^ 
He enumerates the complaints of a certain discour- 
aged salesman. No doubt many of the men in the 
room said when they heard his feelings described, 
"That is my case exactly." The speaker, by answer- 
ing the complaints of one man, answered the un- 
spoken complaints of all. Notice the sentences- 
short, talkative and human. 



5. Here the speaker reminds his hearers of a 
thing each of them knows, but is likely to forget on 
his discouraged days. Instead of prophesying that 
large commissions can be earned, he says they are 
being made. 
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8. Some men are dead long before they are 
buried. It is a delusion that a man has to wait fifty 
or sixty years to die. If the spirit of the man — ^the 
soul of hope and courage within his breast, has 
been extinguished, he is as dead as he ever will be, 
even though his body continues to walk the streets. 

9« This salesman is one of that kind of dead men. 
His relatives and friends might just as well get to- 
gether and hold a funeral service over him now as 
any time. He has allowed his light to flicker out — 
the vital spark has fled. He has lost the essential 
quality of life and manhood«<ourage. 

10. Of course he can't sell any more goods. No 
man can who lacks grit. An agreeable presence, a 
pleasant manner, the tactful ability to approach men 
without rubbing them the wrong way — these all 
count for nothing unless supported by nerve and 
backbone. 

11. A salesman without nerve is like a jelly flsh. 
The jelly fish is an inoffensive sort of animal, with 
not disagreeable qualities to excite prejudice; but he 
has no spine. Consequently his only possible method 
of progression is to drift. He washes along with 
the slow tide and never arrives an3rwhere. Where 
there is anything worth while doing in the fish 
world, Bro. Jellyfish is never among those present. 



6. The speaker again enumerates some of the 
thoughts that may be haunting the minds of his 
salesmen. 

7. A veiled threat — cleverly put. 

8. The first sentence of this paragraph arrests 
attention. Why? 

9. The preceding paragraph was a general state- 
ment. Here the speaker ties the idea down to his 
specific illustration — ^and to every weakling in the 
room. 



12. There is a point here for all salesmen if they 
are willing to see it — and the good men are. The 
others we don't bother about. 

13. Selling goods is a battle, and only fighters can 
win out in it. We may not like these conditionsi 
but we dida't have the making of them, and we can't 
alter them. They are Nature's laws. It is just as 
well that we can't change them. A fight has valu- 
able uses for those who have the nerve to take part 
in it. Nothing develops strong qualities like oppo- 
sition. 

14. Kites always rise against the wind, not with 
it. No man ever worked his way in a dead calm. 
Courageous men know this. They glory in manly 
strife, providing only it is fair. The world in gen- 
eral loves a fighter and hates a quitter. 

15. It takes off its hat to the man who dares, and 
stands aside to make respectful room for him when- 
ever and wherever he appears. All other men it 
tramples on. 

Think these truths over. Brother Salesman. Take 
your courage with you when you enter the selling 
game. 

16. If you don't do this you'll strike out every 
time you come to bat, and will score nothing higher 
than a string of goose-eggs. No man ever made a 
three-base hit who was afraid of the pitcher — re- 
member that. The fellow who knocks the cover o£P 
the ball, or lifts it over the fence for a home run. 



10. The speaker drives home his idea by restating 
it several times. 

11. A clever treatment of an old simile: You have 
often heard weak-willed people called jelly fish. But 
note how he gives the comparison a new twist and 
enlarges on it. 

12. The jelly fish illustration is tied down to sell- 
ing, 
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is always the chap who steps up to the plate with 
uritn determination in his heart. He has no more 
faar of the lightning shoots that hurtle by him than 
as if they were so many darting swallows on the 
wing. 

17. You must have this same grim spirit of de- 
termination every time you go to land a sale. You 
must approach every customer expecting to en- 
counter indifference, prejudice, objection, strenuous 
opposition. 

18. Be prepared to meet this opposition— 'go 
loaded for bear. Then you cannot be disheartened. 
Believe that under the guise of a polite interview you 
are going to have a fight. Either you or the other 
fellow will come out of it victor. Set your jaw and 
determine that you will be that man. 

Say to yourself, whenever you approach a cus- 
tomer: ''This man ought to use my product. It will 
be to his advantage to do so. He doesn't know this 
now; he won't believe it when I first tell it to him. 
I don't expect him to. If he had had any desire 
for my product he would have bought it before, and 
there would be no sense in my calling on him. 
It is precisely because he doesn't want it that I am 
here, and for no other reason in the world. It is 
my business to make him want it. Like many 
another man, he doesn't know his own best interests. 
Millions of men go contrary to their own best in- 
terests every day — ^willfully blind to the things that 



13. The speaker is trying throughout this talk to 
stir men to act. What human desires is he appealing 
to? Make a list of all of them. 

14. Another illustration — and a picture. 

15. Another picture. 

16. Another illustration — and from something 
dear to every salesman's heart. 



would help them and make them better off. I can 
increase thia man's profits, and I am going to make 
him realize it. There will be a fight, but I shall win 
out, and when it is over we shall both be better 
off." 

Suppose you fail after all to make the sale. What 
then? 

19. Well, suppose the full-back in a football 
game fails to make his distance when given the ball 
for a plunge. What then? Down at the bottom 
of the heap, with a dozen men piled on his legs, he 
hears the referee call out, "No gainl" Does the 
young man lie still on the ground and mutter, "No 
usel I can't break that line. I guess I'll retire frqm 
the game.' 



»> 



Not muchl There is only one thought in the 
dogged brain above that bull-dog jaw— only one re- 
quest its owner has to make of the quarter-back: 
"Give me the ball again! I failed before, but 111 
smash that line this time or know the reason why!" 

Pound! Pound! Pound he goes at the fighting 
guards and tackles, barely making his two yards at 
each charge. But the repeated attacks soon begin 
to tell. Suddenly the weakening line opposed to him 
gives way altogether, and he bursts through like 
an exploding cannon shell and dashes away for a 
touchdown. 



17. The speaker is a high voltage wire! Can't 
you feel it? Don't you catch his spirit as you read? 
When enthusiasm can be communicated through cold 
type, imagine how successfully it can be radiated by 
the throbbing presence of a dynamic speaker. 

18. The speaker tells his salesmen how to gen- 
erate courage. There are a lot of pointers here for 
speakers. 

19. The speaker is now trying to inspire perse- 
verance and tenacity by virile illustrations. 
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Plttck scored that touchdown — sheer grit, courage, 
nerve, determination. 

(20) These are the qualities that win football 
Shames, and these are also the qualities that sell 
SToods, and do everything else worth doing. 

The fact that a man has repeatedly said "No" to 
you is no sign that he won't say "Yes" if you go back 
at him once more with a little better aim and am- 
munition. 

21. The Japanese charged 203 Meter Hill a dozen 
times before they finally carried it, then they lost 
it — ^and regained it again. After that they held 
it. The Duke of Wellington remarked, during the 
awful carnage at Waterloo: "Hard hammering, gen- 
tlemen! Well see who can hammer longest!" Al- 
most every great thing ever done was wrought into 
a success after a string of failures. It is ceaseless 
pounding that puts things through. It is the tired 
runner that forces himself to sprint at the finish who 
wins the race. And it is the salesman who has the 
nerve to return to the charge after repeated failures 
who finally turns defeat into victory. 

22. Courage 1 That's what every salesman needs. 
Without it you might as well quit the business. 
You must have courage — courage to approach men 
for the first time, courage to go back to them, cour- 
age to keep after them until they are landed; courage 
.to believe in your ultimate success as a salesman, 

and courage to fight for it day after day until you 
realize it— courage to keep on pushing toward the 



20. Notice how in this paragpraph the speaker 
hooks the point of his football illustration up to 
business. 

21. Observe the three illustrations in this one 
paragraph. 
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goal through all discottragemcnts and over all oh*- 
staclei. No success can be withheld from the 
salesman with grit— no achievement is too high for 
him to reach. 

(23) Success is a matter of red corpuscles in the 
blood— that's all. 



22f This paragraph is a sharp summary of the 
whole talk. 

23. Another picture — with red in it. The talk 
ends with a snap. The speaker has quit at the 
proper time; that is, when you were still eager to 
have him go on. 
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A SPECIAL LECTURE 

FOR 
BOOK II— PART I 



INVICTUS 

■ 

Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be. 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 

It matters not how straight the gate. 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 

— William Ernest Henley. 



ADDRESSES THAT WIN IN 
BUSINESS 

Most treatises on public speaking exhibit speci- 
mens of oratory. These are usually taken from 
the florid, formal speakers of a bygone age. Such 
addresses are not typical of the speeches made by 
modern business men. A student turns to one of 
these orations — for example, something from Patrick 
Henry — and reads: 

''Sir, we have done everything that could be done, 
to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have sup- 
plicated, we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parliament." 

Perhaps the student chances upon something from 
Lord Chatham : 

"This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous mo- 
ment It is not a time for adulation; the smoothness 
of flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. 

Or the embryo speaker may be drilled in the 
interpretation of something from the ostentatious 
Ingersoll : 

'These heroes are dead. They sleep under the 
solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, 
and the embracing pines. They sleep beneath the 
shadows of the clouds, careless alike of the sunshine 
or of the storm, each in the windowless palace of rest." 
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The student realizes that he can't speak like 
these orators. This sometimes discourages him. 

You can't speak like Chatham or Ingersoll or 
Patrick Henry. Don't attempt to. Mr. Henry's 
style was quite fitting for his day — so were powd- 
ered wigs and slaves and silk knickerbockers. But 
Patrick Henry's oratory would be just about as 
appropriate for you today as Mrs. Henry's hat 
would be for your wife. Burke and Webster and 
Ingersoll and Henry would have to modernize their 
styles if they were living in the age of wireless 
telegraphy and vacuum cleaners and were addressing 
meetings of Ventilating Engineers or Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers. 

You and I will never be called on to orate in 
*'a perilous and tremendous moment." We don't 
even aspire to deliver "immortal masterpieces that 
will go ringing down the corridors of time." We 
may, however, be asked to address the annual 
convention of the branch managers of the Peerless 
Pickle Company or to be the g^est of honor at a 
banquet given by the Ocean City Yacht Qub. On 
all such occasions, be yourself. Be business-like. 
Be simple. Speak sincerely. Don't strive after 
g^eat effects. Speak straight from the shoulder. 
Use enlarged conversational tones. 

The following speeches will illustrate what I 
mean. 



MONEY TO BURN 

An address prepared by the Government to be used 
by the Four-Minute-Men speakers before moving pic- 
ture audiences. 

Observe first the style. It is earnest but not stiff. It 
comes straight, from the shoulder. The words are abso- 
lutely colloquial. The sentences are short and snappy, 
each giving a definite picture. 

Observe the structure. Beginning with a general war- 
appeal, the address gives first a striking general sum- 
mary of the cost of fires in the United States. This is 
followed by four typical illustrations, representing dif- 
ferent phases of life, each described in graphic pictures. 
The closing appeal makes definite suggestion of things 
each listener should himself do. 



Money to burnt This great, rich, careless nation of 
ours has always had it — ^and burnt it. We've got it 
now. But not to burn, any longer. There are too 
many other uses for it these days. Better uses. Lib- 
erty Bonds, War Saving Stamps, the United War 
Work campaign, all the uses of winning this war. 

Yet, sorely as our money is needed for the war, we 
go right on burning it! 

There are fires in fifteen hundred buildings in the 
United States every day in the year. Many of these 
buildings are war factories or food warehouses or 
grain elevators. Set by German spies? No, indeed! 
Caused mainly by our own carelessness. In the first 
nine months after our declaration of war $43,000,000 
worth of war industries went up in smoke, and in 
only ten per cent was there even the suspicion of 
spy work. Why, there was one grain elevator fire 
alone that destroyed enough wheat to make a year's 
bread for two hundred thousand soldiers. Think of 
that! We're told that wheat will win the war. Well, 
burnt wheat won't Nor burnt money. But they might 
lose it. 



How does it get burnt, all this property? Ah, 
that's the question that I want to bring home to you. 
Out of our yearly fire bill of $263,000,000, over $190,- 
000,000 loss was through preventable fires. Preventable. 
That means that they never should have occurred. It 
means that somebody was careless. 

Who? Well, it might have been any of us here — 
you or I. A man flips a cigar butt into a corner and 
goes on. So does the fire on the butt until it lights 
up some refuse — ^and with the proper conditions that 
may clean out a city block. A workman tosses some 
oily waste into a corner of the factory when he goes 
home. Oily waste has a habit of smoldering without 
anything having set it alight — and presently there's a 
fire — and pretty soon, perhaps, no factory. Some of 
you ladies close the house and go away leaving matches 
around loose; and maybe there's a mouse around loose, 
too, and he gets to plasring with the matches, and first 
he knows the curtain is ablaze. The mouse runs away 
— he's all right But where's your house when you get 
home? 

Or a camper in the woods cooks his coffee over a 
camp fire and neglects to scatter the ashes. A wind 
comes along and scatters them for him, still alight, 
and before it's all over hundreds of thousands of 
dollars' worth of timber is wiped out. How many 
of us when we see a "No Smoking" sign say: **Oh, 
that doesn't mean me, I don't believe in signs,'* and 
go on smoking? Some of the most disastrous ex- 
plosions and fires of recent years have come from 
just that silly recklessness. 

The lesson is for all of us. We have no right to 
destroy or let be destroyed what helps to win the 
war. Let's make ourselves responsible for keeping 
down the fire waste. Remember that fire is a thing 
to be watched. Be careful of it in every form, at home 
and at business. Report dangerous conditions. Find 
out where your fire alarm box is and how to send in 
an alarm. It's up to all of us to save two hundred 
millions this year in unburnt money. 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

By ELBERT HUBBARD 

This is not a speech. It originally appeared as an 
article in the March, 1899, Philistine Magazine. It is 
given here because it is representative of the messages 
popular in the business world. 

About a million and a half copies of this article were 
distributed by the New York Central Railroad. It has 
been translated into all written languages. 

During the war between Russia and Japan, every Rus- 
sian soldier who went to the front was given a copy of 
the Message to Garcia. 

The Japanese, finding the booklets in possession of 
the Russian prisoners, concluded that it must be a good 
thing, and accordingly translated it into Japanese. 

And on an order of the Mikado, a copy was given to 
every man in the employ of the Japanese Government, 
soldier or civilian. 

Over forty million copies of A Message to Garcia 
have been printed. This is said to be a larger circula- 
tion than any other literary venture has ever attained 
during the lifetime of the author, in all history. 



In all this Cuban business there is one man stands 
out on the hbrizon of my memory like Mars at Peri- 
helion* 

When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary to communicate quickly 
with the leader of the Insurgents. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba — no one 
knew where. No mail or telegraph message could reach 
him. The President must secure his cooperation, and 
quickly. 

What to do I 

Some one said to the President, 'There is a fellow 
by the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if 
anybody can." 



Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be de- 
livered to Garcia. How the "fellow by the name of 
Rowan" took the letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pooch, 
strapped it over his heart, in four days landed by 
night off the coast of Cuba from an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jungle, and in three weeks came out 
on the other side of the Island, having traversed a 
hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter to 
Garcia — ^are things I have no special desire now to tell 
in detail. The point that I wish to make is this: 
McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to 
Grarcia; Rowan took the letter and did not ask, 
"Where is he at?" 

By the Eternal 1 there is a man whose form should 
be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college of the land. It is not book learning 
young men need, or instruction about this and that, 
but a stiffening of the vertebrae which will cause them 
to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, concentrate their 
energies: do the thing — "Carry a message to Garcia.'* 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other 
Garcias. No man who has endeavored to carry out 
an enterprise where many hands were needed, but has 
been well-nigh appalled at times by the imbecility of 
the average man — ^the inability or unwillingness to con- 
centrate on a thing and do it. 

Slipshod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy in- 
difference, and half-hearted work seem the rule; and 
no man succeeds, unless by hook, or crook, or threat 
he forces or bribes other men to assist him ; or mayhap, 
God in His goodness performs a miracle, and sends 
him an Angel of Light for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You are 
sitting now in your office — six clerks are within call 
Summon any one and make this request: "Please 
look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memorandum 
for me concerning the life of Correggio/* 

Will the clerk quietly say, "Yes, sir," and go to the 
task? 
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On your life he will .not He will look at you out 
of a fishy eye and ask one or more of the following 
questions : 

Who was he? 
Which encyclopedia? 
Where is the encyclopedia? 
Was I hired for that? 
Don't you mean Bismarck? 
What's the matter with Charlie doing it? 
Is he dead? 
Is there any hurry? 

Sha'n't I bring you the book and let you look it 
up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find the 
information, and why you want it, the clerk will go 
off and get one of the other clerks to help him try 
to find Correggio — and then come back and tdl you 
there is no such man. Of course I may lose my bet, 
but according to the Law of Average I will not. Now, 
if you are wise, you will not bother to explain to your 
"assistant** that Correggio is indexed under the C's, 
not in the K's, but you will smile very sweetly and say, 
"Never mind," and go look it up yourself. And this 
incapacity for independent action, this moral stupidity, 
this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to cheer- 
fully catch hold and lift — ^these are the things that put 
pure Socialism so far into the future. If men will 
not act for themselves, what will they do when the 
benefit of their effort is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club seems necessary; and 
the dread of getting "the bounce" Saturday night holds 
many a worker to his place. Advertise for a stenog- 
rapher, and nine out of ten who apply can neither 
spell nor punctuate — and do not think it necessary to. 
Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

''You see that bookkeeper," said the foreman to me 
in a large factory. 



"Yes; what about him?" 

"WeU, he's a fine accountant, but if I'd send him 
uptown on an errand, he might accomplish the errand 
all right, and on the other hand, might step at four 
saloons on the way, and when he got to Main Street 
would forget what he had been sent for." 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin S3rm- 
pathy expressed for the "downtrodden denizens of the 
sweatshop" and the "homeless wanderer searching for 
honest employment," and with it all often go many 
hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old 
before his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne'er- 
do-wells to do intelligent work; and his long, patient 
striving after "help" that does nothing but loaf when 
his back is turned. In every store and factory there 
is a constant weeding-out process going on. The 
employer is constantly sending away "help" that have 
shown their incapacity to further the interests of the 
business, and others are being taken on. No matter 
how good times are, this sorting continues; only, if 
times are hard and work is scarce, the sorting is done 
finer — ^but out, and forever out, the incompetent and 
unworthy go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self* 
interest prompts every employer to keep the best — ^those 
who can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not 
the ability to manage a business of his own, and yet 
who is absolutely worthless to anyone else, because he 
carries with him constantly the insane suspicion that 
his employer is oppressing, or intending to oppress, 
him. He cannot give orders, and he will not receive 
them. Should a message be given him to take to Garcia, 
his answer would probably be "Take it yourself 1" 

Tonight this man walks the streets looking for work, 
the wind whistling through his threadbare coat No 
one who knows him dare employ him, for he is a 
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regular firebrand of discontent. He is impervious to 
reason, and the only thing that can impress him is the 
toe of a thick-soled number nine boot 

Of course, I know that one so morally deformed is 
no less to be pitied than a physical cripple; but in 
our pitying let us drop a tear, too, for Uie men who 
are striving to carry on a great enterprise, whose work- 
ing hours are not limited by the whistle, and whose 
hair is fast turning white through the struggle to hold 
in line dowdy indifference, slip^od imbecility, and 
heartless ingratitude which, but for their enterprise, 
would be both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; 
but when all the world has gone a-slumming I wish 
to speak a word of sympathy for the man who suc- 
ceeds — ^the man who, against great odds, has directed 
the efforts of others, and having stioceeded, finds there's 
nothing in it: nothing but bare board and clothes. I 
have carried a dinner-pail and worked for day's wages, 
and I have also been an employer of labor, and I know 
there is something to be said on both sides. There is 
no excellence, per se, in poverty; rags are no recom- 
mendation; and all employers are not rapacious and 
high-handed, any more than all poor men are virtuous. 
My heart goes out to the man who does his work when 
the *lx>ss" is away, as well as when he is at home ; and 
the man who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly 
takes the missive, without asking any idiotic questions, 
and with no lurking intention of chucking it into the 
nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but deliver it, 
never gets "laid off," nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. Civilization is one long, anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything such a man asks 
shall be granted. He is wanted in every city, town, 
and village — in every office, shop, store, and factory. 
The world cries out for such : lie is needed and needed 
badly— the man who can ''Carry a Message to Garcia." 
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THE FINE ART OF SALESMANSHIP 

By HUGH CHALMERS 

President of the Chalmers Motor Company 

Part of an address delivered before the Publicity 
Club of Minneapolis on February 25, 1910, in Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. 

This speech has the directness of a personal conversa- 
tion. The words are colloquial; the statements short 
and definite. 

Nine points are presented, each developed clearly in 
a few large strokes. Notice the emphasis he gives to 
the qualities particularly associated with successful 
salesmanship: mitiative and enthusiasm. 

The tone is not too serious. He gives relief to his 
earnest advice by a joke now and then. But the jokes 
fit in closely with the course of his argument. No 
time is wasted in merely "telling stories." 



There are certain qualities I have been asked to give 
here tonight which I beHieve we should have in busi- 
ness to be successful. We are all salesmen; every 
man is trying to sell his own good qualities to his 
fellow-citizens. That is why he puts on a clean collar 
and a clean shirt and everything that goes with it. 
because he wants to sell his good qualities. 

The first essential is to be healthy, to have health. 
Most of us are paid for having good livers, but un- 
fortunately some have bad ones. There is nothing 
helps a man so much as to take care of himself. 
Most of us have injurious habits; we smoke too 
much, we eat too much, or we drink too much; we 
are handicapped in that way. I know men with good 
minds, but their bodies are not healthy, and I would 
rather take my chances with a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

The next quality is honesty. I do not refer to it 
in the baser sense, because a man is a fool now-a- 
days unless he is absolutely honest. There is an old 
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maxim, "Honesty is the best policy." There is noth- 
ing "best" about it, honesty is the only policy. From 
any ethical or religious standpoint I leave it to you 
that in the last analysis nobody knows whether a man 
is honest but himself. You do not know whether I 
am honest or not. Our wives think we are honest, 
and whether we are or not, it is a good thing to 
keep them thinking that way, but they could not prove 
it to save their lives. It is a good thing some men 
are dishonest. I have seen men with so much ability 
that if they were honest some of us would have no 
chance, they would get all the money. I believe, gentle- 
men, you are honest men. Most men I have met have 
two arms, two legs (unless lost by accident), two eyes, 
two ears, a nose and a mouth, and, considering their 
height, they weigh about the same. What is the dif- 
ference in men? Power, ability. Some people may 
have that developed more than others, but I say nine- 
tenths, yes, ninety-nine-hundredths could develop abil- 
ity. Some remind me very much of the parable of the 
talents. We have one talent and we wrap it up in a 
napkin; we have that one only and we have never 
added anything to it. It is like a man who applies 
for a job, and his letter of recommendation says, "This 
man is thoroughly honest." If he has no other quality 
but honesty he does not deserve much credit; he was 
born that way and he does not deserve much credit for 
staying that way. It is what we develop that counts. 

I find just three kinds of men in this world: The 
kind you tell once to do a thing, and you can bet 
your life it is done. The second class you have to 
tell four or five or a dozen times to do it because they 
do not think. The third class is the great class of 
men who have made this country what it is — ^men with 
initiative; men who do things, who do things before 
you have a chance to tell them what to do. I do not 
say this for any "Star Spangled Banner" effect, but I 
thank God that I was born and reared in a country 
where poverty is no barrier to success, but where it 
can often be proven to a mathematical certainty that 
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it is a help. Just in proportion as we teach young 
men how to do things, if nothing more than to shine 
their own shoes, something that is of value to them- 
selves as well as to others^ they will make a success 
in life. There are some who grow up to be twenty- 
five years of age, and the only two great things they 
can do are to roll a cigarette expertly and mix a drink. 
We want men to do things, and what this country is to 
be twenty-five years from now depends upon what 
we teach the young men when they are young. Most 
men do not want their boys to go through the things 
they did, and that is where they make the greatest 
mistake. 

They call it skill in the surgeon; we would call it 
initiative in the business man. The surgeon gets you 
on the table and operates for appendicitis and finds you 
have not got it, as they sometimes do; he cannot let 
you lie on the table, and say, ''Wait, I will read up in 
the books and see what he has." He has to act quickly, 
he has to finish the job, whether it is his finish or your 
finish. They call that skill — if he gets through all right. 
In our case we would call it initiative. We must do 
things quickly, we must have initiative, and that is the 
greatest quality a man can possess. I would rather 
have a man in my employ who would do six out of ten 
things right than a fellow who did four things right 
and never did anything else. There is nothing wrong 
in making a mistake; the only wrong is in making the 
same one twice. 

Next to that I think a man ought to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of his business. I was at a conven- 
tion in Berlin, Germany, of two hundred salesmen. 
They did not understand anything I said and I did 
not understand anything they said, and we got along 
all right. There was a man there who had carried 
off the banner of four successive years, and as we 
were distributing the prizes I said to him, "Mr. Hoff- 
man, will you tell the men why you have been leader 
for four years in succession?" He could not have 
given a better answer than he gave. He said, "Gcntle- 
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men, I defy anyiKHly in Germany to ask a question 
about my business I cannot answer." That was the 
secret of his success, he knew his business. 

Another quality we need is tact. Tact I What is 
tact? That ability — although it is rare— that enables 
one man to deal with other men of different tempera- 
ments in the right way and get along wilii all of them. 
Some people mistake tact for "jolly." Tact is not so 
much what a man says as how he says it. 

You men who are writing letters to traveling men 
and other people — those hot words you dictate have 
become cold type when received. A man gets exactly 
what you say and reads it that way. Let us be care- 
ful about the letters we write; let us develop this 
quality of tact 

The next thing we ought to have is industry— the 
man you always find on the job, who does a good 
da/s work. But it is unnecessary to talk to Western 
men about work, because it is the Western man who 
occupies the highest positions in New York, Boston, 
and other Eastern centers. If you will investigate 
you will find Western men in seven-tenths of those 
positions because they were taught to work in the 
West and they carried that quality with them to the 
East. 

Then, sincerity is a quality we ought to possess. 
Next to being honest and able we ought to be sincere 
men. Sincerity is that quality which not only makes 
friends, but holds them. A man cannot ibe insincere 
without injury to himself. Whether you are talking to 
one man or a thousand, whether you are talking to 
me or to a customer, you are throwing thoughts to a 
brain; you cannot see them, but they are tangible, and 
you cannot throw insincere thoughts to the brain and 
not have the brain catch insincere thoughts. No more 
than I could throw iSiis glass to you and you catch a 
pitcher. It is not changed or transformed ; it comes 
to you in the way it leaves me. So I say we must 
perfect this quality of sincerity If we are to attain 
success. You know men in whom you absolutely be- 
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lieve because they are sincere. You say you like a 
man you can believe in because he can sell the groods. 
Insincerity has taken some orders, but it has never 
held a job. 

We are willing to ask for and receive suggestions. 
The man who knows it all is like the fellow standing 
on the street with the fool-killer waiting just around 
the corner. None of us know it all. We might be 
up to date at six o'clock, but unless we are up to 
date right now we don't know it all. I have made 
it a rule to be willing to accept suggestions, and I 
would as soon be stopped in the hall by the janitor 
as by the general manager, because the chances are 
ten to one that the janitor knows more about the busi- 
ness he wants to talk about than the general manager. 

People say to me, "Do you believe in aeroplanes?" 
I tell them, "Yes, I do, and I think the day is coming 
when everybody will." I don't think the aeroplane will 
get the contract today to carry the mail, but I believe 
it will some day. We should not ridicule any new 
thing or any new thought; if we do we cast aspersion 
upon our entire civilization. 

In addition to all of these things mentioned a man 
must have enthusiasm. Unless he has enthusiasm he is 
a mere statue; because enthusiasm is the white heat 
that fuses all of these qualities into one effective 
mass. I can best illustrate it by telling you that if 
you will take a piece of plain blue glass and a piece 
of sapphire, and polish the glass until it has a surface 
as hard as the sapphire, then put them both on a piece 
of white paper and look at them, you will find the 
sapphire has a thousand glittering little lights which 
you cannot get out of the blue glass in a thousand 
years. Those little lights can be compared with the 
enthusiasm that shines from a man's eyes; he cannot 
hide it: I don't object to going to a ball game and 
hearing some fellow root for the home team — ^and I 
want to tell you that we have a pretty good home team 
at Detroit, not because we have an aggregation of star 
players in the team either, but I think the success of 
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thkt team is due more to the enthusiasm of that little 
red-headed manager than to anything else. That is 
enthusiasm; I would not give a cent for a man without 
enthusiasm. If a man has no enthusiasm he is no 
good. If you ever get enough money so you could 
do 90 you don't want to retire. Men who retire from 
business do not live as long as those who do not, any 
more than a plant will grow and thrive that is trans- 
planted from one kind of soil into another. What we 
want to do is to have our business in such shape that 
we can get some pleasure and play out of it as well 
as work. Let us enjoy our work, and let us alternate 
business and pleasure. There is not one man in a thou- 
sand who reaches the goal where he can retire. We 
must keep up enthusiasm if we want to keep out of a 
rut. The only difference between a rut and a grave 
is in the width and the depth. We graduate from one 
to the other. 
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THE BABIES 

By MARK TWAIN 

Delivered at a dinner of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Chicaf o» 1879, in honor of General Grant's return from 
his tnp around the world. 

One of the most famous of after-dinner speeches. 

As delivered to a reunion of old soldiers it is ex- 
pressed throughout in terms of military experience. 
It ingeniously 'tickles" their recollections both as old 
soldiers and as "fond parents." 

The words are familiar, and the sentences conversa- 
tional and flowing. 

Notice the deftness of the close— the ^gracefulness of 
the compliment to the guest of the occasion which con- 
stitutes the climax of the address. 



The Babies I Now, that's something like. We 
haven't all had the good fortune to be ladies; we have 
not all been generals, or poets, or statesmen, but when 
the toast works down to the babies, we stand on com- 
mon ground — for we've all been babies. 

It is a shame that for a thousand years the worM's 
banquets have utterly ignored the baby, as if he didn't 
amount to anything I If you, gentlemen, will stop and 
think a minute — ^if you will go back fifty or a hundred 
years, to your early married life and contemplate your 
first baby— you will remember that he amounted to a 
good deal— and even something over. 

You soldiers all know that when that little fellow 
arrived at faipily headquarters you had to hand in 
your resignation. He took entire command. You be- 
came his lackey, his mere body-guard; and you had to 
stand around, too. He was not a commander who 
made allowances for time, distance, weather, or any- 
thing else; you had to execute his order whether it 
was possible or not. And there was only one form of 
marching in his manual of tactics, and that was the 
double-quick. He treated you with every sort of 
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insolence and disrespect, and the bravest of you did 
not dare to say a word. You could face the death- 
storm of Vicksburg and give back blow for blow; but 
w'hen he clawed your whiskers and pulled your hair, 
and twisted your nose, you had to take it When the 
thunders of war sounded in your ears, you set your 
faces toward the batteries and advanced with steady 
tread; but when he turned on the terrors of his war- 
whoop you advanced in the other direction, and mighty 
glad of the chance, too. When he called for soothing- 
syrup, did you venture to throw out any remarks about 
certain services being unbecoming to an officer and a 
gentleman? No; you got up and got it 

And how many things you learned as you went along I 
Sentimental young folks still take stock in that beau- 
tiful old saying, that when the baby smiles ir his sleep 
it is because the angels are whispering to him. Very 
pretty, but "too thin" — simply wind on the stomach, my 
friends. If the baby proposed to take a walk at his 
usual hour — half past two in the morning — didn't you 
rise up promptly and remark (with a mental addition 
which wouldn't improve a Sunday school much) that 
that was the very thing you were about to propose 
yourself? Oh, you were under good discipline. And 
as you went fluttering up and down the room in your 
"undress uniform," you not only prattled undignified 
baby-talk, but even tuned up your martial voice and 
tried to sing "Rock-a-bye-baby on the tree-top," for 
instance. What a spectacle for an Army of the Ten- 
nessee 1 And what an affliction for the neighbors, too, 
for it isn't everybody within a mile around that likes 
military music at three o'clock in the morning. 
• ••••••• 

Among the three or four million cradles now rock- 
ing in this land, are some which this nation would 
preserve for ages as sacred things, if we could know 
which ones they are. For in one of those cradles the 
unconscious Farragut of the future is at this moment 
teething. Think of it! And putting a world of dead 
earnest, unarticulated, but perfectly justifiable profanity 
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into it, tool In another, the future renowned astron- 
omer is blinking at the shining Milky Way 

In another the future great historian is lying. .... 
In another, the future President is busying himself with 
no profounder problem of state than what the mischief 
has become of his hair so early; and in a mighty army 
of other cradles there are now some sixty thousand 
future office-seekers getting ready to furnish him occa- 
sion to grapple with that same old problem a second 
time! 

And in still one more cradle, somewhere under the 
flag, the future illustrious commander-in-chief of the 
American armies is so little burdened with his ap- 
proaching grandeurs and responsibilities as to be giving 
his whole strategic mind at this moment, to trying to 
find out some way to get his own big toe into his 
mouth, an achievement which (meaning no disrespect) 
the illustrious guest of this evening also turned his 
attention to, some fifty-six years agol And if the 
child is but the father of the man there are mighty 
few will doubt that he succeeded. 
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A SPECIAL LECTURE 

FOR 
BOOK II— PART II 



"A good voice has a charm in speech as in song, some- 
times of itself enchains attention, and indicates a rare 
sensibility, especially when trained to wield all Us pow- 
ers. The voice, like the face, betrays the nature and 
disposition, and soon indicates what is the range of the 
speaker^s mind." 

Emerson. 



VOICE AND THE MAN 

By PROFESSOR R. J. HUGHES 

Once there was a young man fired with the noble 
ambition to become a great orator. He was not 
physically strong, his voice was thin, and worse, he 
had an impediment in his speech. 

Undismayed, he started out to develop his lungs 
by proper exercises. He went down to the sea to 
encounter the opposition of angry, roaring waves — 
and put pebbles into his mouth to add to the difficul- 
ties of pronouncing his complicated language and 
to give his tongue the strength to utter resounding 
phrases with clearness and vigor, just as we use 
dumb-bells in developing a flabby biceps to round- 
ness and strength. He even practiced declaiming 
his lines while running up hill. His patient efforts 
were rewarded and today the whole world does 
honor to Demosthenes, king of orators. 

Every man can improve to a high degree his native 
ability, his individual talents, even if he has some 
serious handicaps. 

Is your voice coarse and rasping? You can 
acquire soothing, wooing tones, with the pleasing 
quality necessary to express your tenderest 
thoughts and deepest sympathies, and win friends 
by the persuasive appeal of your earnestness. Is 
your style monotonous? Your range can be largely 
extended so that you can take advantage of varieties 
in pitch beyond the reach of the untrained. Do you 
muffle, mumble, drawl, or splutter your words so 
that half of your meaning must be guessed? Proper 
tongue exercises will give you a clearness of utter- 
ance that will make every syllable understood and 
furnish you, if you so desire, with a rapid fire deliv- 
ery that will confuse the crooked witness or spur the 
sluggish auditor to immediate action. Is your voice 
too weak? Practice deep breathing, support your 
voice with your breathing muscles and learn how 
to get resonance, and the trumpet tones will come 
with carrying power so that you can reach those in 



the rear of a large hall or the last row in your open- 
air audience crowded in the noisy street. 

By similar exercises you may even acquire the 
rotund, sustained, massive style suitable for ex- 
pressing sublime thoughts and the noblest senti- 
ments. 

What speakers do you particularly admire? Cer- 
tainly not those having feeble, cramped, husky, 
sepulchral voices with a monotonous nasal drone or 
a throaty gutteral utterance. Men with rich, reson- 
ant tones, whose voices ring fuU-throatedly from the 
sonorous low tones up to the brilliant clarion top 
notes which resound like a bugle call to action — 
these are the idols of the open forum and the 
crowded hall. How often you have heard people 
speak enthusiastically about the good voice of a par- 
ticular speaker! Almost as many people have been 
impressed by the musical clang of Mr. Bryan's sten- 
torian voice as by the deep logic of his resounding 
phrases. Crowds go to hear the "silver-tongued 
orator" and come away stirred to action by what 
he said as well as by the way he said it. Perhaps 
not long ago you stopped to admire the clear, ring- 
ing voice of a young, open-air speaker as he sold you 
a Liberty Bond. If you wish to gain control of large 
audiences and reach and move the men in the back 
rows, see that you develop your voice and learn how 
to preserve it as well. 

A man with a pleasant and well-modulated voice 
has a great advantage over his fellows. If he has 
anything to say he is always gladly listened to, 
while his coarse-voiced rival is a source of annoy- 
ance and weariness. Everybody has felt that de- 
sire to plug up his ears when certain rasping voices 
are trying to convince or make an impression. 
There is no voice so ugly that it cannot be made 
beautiful if the vocal organs are normal and the 
mind can appreciate beauty and the ear hear it. 

Oratory has been cultivated as an art from the 
remotest antiquity, and whenever and wherever the 
beauties and graces of speech were especial objects 
of study, the world has blossomed out with a crop 
of great orators. These refinements are a necessary 
part of a speaker's education today. Along with 
your fine stage presence, your grace of gesture, your 
expressive face and well-turned sentences you should 
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have beauty of voice and purity of language. While 
your main purpose as a speaker is to convince and 
move people to action, you must not neglect the 
finesse of your craft in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. Never forget that speaking is an art. Like 
painting it is judged by its truth and beauty. Is it 
truthful? Is it beautiful? The same questions can 
be asked with reference to a word-picture as about 
a landscape or an etching. In order to accomplish 
this aim you must first learn to breathe correctly. 
Sustained and powerful speech is conditioned upon 
sustained and powerful breath. 

Incidentally the practice of correct breathing is of 
great value in promoting good health. Faithfully 
pursued it will add years to your life. The man who 
uses his entire lung space need never fear laryngeal 
or pulmonary tuberculosis and even after the disease 
has started, correct breathing has often checked its 
ravages and ultimately effected a cure. I have had 
numerous cases in proof of this come under my 
personal observation and care. Proper breathing 
develops the chest and gives the body poise. This 
affects the readjustment of all the internal organs so 
that instead of crowding each other they have ample 
space to perform their functions in a natural way. 
The action of the diaphragm constantly massages 
the stomach, liver, and other viscera, and is a great 
help to quick digestion and a prevention of consti- 
pation. .One is invariably . hungry after singing or 
speaking in public. Good heart action is stimulated 
by the ready flow of breath through the lungs and 
the tendency to nervousness is minimized by the 
same means. A few full breaths before rising to 
speak often have a magical effect. The oxygen thus 
stored up in the blood adds to one's stock of reserve 
energy. Continued through life it measurably in- 
creases its span. Most opera singers and vocal 
teachers enjoy a long life. The great Manuel Garcia 
lived to be 101. He attributed his unusual good 
health to the daily practice of breathing exercises. 

Before giving explicit directions for practicing 
breathing exercises, it is best hastily to sketch the 
principal anatomical facts which a speaker should 
know. Your trunk contains two large cavities, the 
chest and the abdomen. Each is full of organs. The 
chest contains onl> the lungs and heart, while the 



abdomen contains the stomach, liver, intestines, and 
other vital organs. Between the chest and the ab- 
domen is a partition, the floor of the chest and the 
roof of the abdominal cavity. It is a dome-shaped 
roof, like a bowl or basin turned upside down. This 
partition is of thin, very strong muscular tissue, 
and is called the diaphragm^ It is a very important 
muscle for the control of breath. The diaphragm 
lies just over the football-shaped stomach and is 
fastened by its edges all the way around to the 
breastbone in front, to the spine behind, and to the 
lower ribs along the sides. It is air tight and has 
only one aperture, through which passes the food- 
pipe. On its curved upper surface rest the bases of 
the lungs, larger there than at the top, where these 
spongy sacs join, through the bronchial tubes, into 
the cartilaginous tube called the windpipe. At the 
top of the windpipe, is a movable box, called the 
larynx or "Adam's apple," with an opening at the top 
called the glottis across which are stretched the 
vocal cords. A drumhead, slit across, roughly de- 
scribes these important little membranes. Auto- 
matically we tighten or relax the tension of these 
membranes as we wish to make a higher or lower 
sound and the air, driven through the windpipe from 
the lungs by the breathing muscles passing through 
the narrow slit between the cords, sets them in 
vibration, which makes a sound that becomes tone 
when it ascends into the resonant cavities of the 
mouth and nose. This tone, modified and shaped 
by the tongue, lips, and soft palate, constitutes 
speech. This wonderful and complicated instrument, 
here briefly described, needs to be well understood 
if you would follow out intelligently the instructions 
given hereafter. 

I shall endeavor to make the vocal exercises for 
this course as simple and plain as possible. The 
directions are made very explicit so that they may 
be effectively followed out The exercises arc not 
many but they must be practiced faithfully and 
carefully in order to bring results. 

Exercise L The first and simplest of these ex- 
ercises consists of the "panting" exercise. It 
should be begun by taking in and letting out very 
short breaths through the mouth, gradually increas- 
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ing their rapidity until they sound like the panting 
of a dog which has been running. The sound should 
come from the impact of the breath on the hard 
palate and not from a narrowed throat. The jaw 
and chin should be completely relaxed, mouth 
slightly open. This should be practiced until the 
breath passes loosely backward and forward over 
the roof of the mouth with the soft palate held up 
and the throat wide open. 

The motor power for this breath should come 
from the soft spot just below the breastbone, where 
the panting movements must be felt externally by 
placing the hand just under the point of the breast- 
bone while you hear and feel the breath strike the 
roof of the mouth. This was a basic exercise of 
Lamperti, the famous Italian voice teacher. It is the 
foundation exercise for breath technique. The soft 
spot at the base of the breastbone is the spot where 
you are most conscious of diaphragm-control of the 
breath. 

In describing this "short breath" or "panting** ex- 
ercise, it has not been necessary to cross the battle- 
field where the defenders of truth have encountered 
so much charlatanism; but the discussion of "full 
breath" lands us in the center of it. The world is 
full of individuals who long to startle it with the an- 
nouncement of some new discovery which will bring 
their names into prominence, bring fad-loving fol- 
lowers to their studios, and especially bring coin to 
their coffers. Teachers of singing and public speak- 
ing have often been of this class and many deluded 
pupils have learned to their sorrow that these experi- 
ments usually lead to impaired health and ruined 
voices. 

Perhaps this matter of proper breathing has 
tempted more charlatans than any other. Among 
them are first those who say "Just breathe natur- 
ally." These may be dismissed at once as confess- 
ing their ignorance and just begging the question. 
Then come the advocates and practitioners of the 
ugly method which has the speaker raise his should- 
ers to take his breath. Outside of its labored effect, 
it furnishes the least amount of air and least frac- 
tion of control of any manner of respiration. The 
speaker begins his sentence bravely but the last 
words taper off into inaudibility. 



No less ugly is the so-called "abdominal" method 
in which the attempt is made by greatly enlarging 
the abdomen to get the breath as low as possible. 
The excessive lowering of the diaphragm causes a 
displacement and undue pressure upon the vital 
organs, gives the voice a very shaky support and 
prevents that expansion of the chest at the side and 
back which gives the maximum amount of breath 
under perfect control. 

Three good rules are: Let no one see yon take 
breath. Let no one hear you take breath. Let no 
one observe that you are out of breath. 

Let us now consider the method of breathing 
brought to the highest perfection by the old Italian 
masters, which ushered in the golden age of song 
and which is taught by the greatest authorities on 
singing and public speaking the world over. I have 
talked with some of the greatest singers and orators 
in this country and found out that they all used this 
method, although they used different terms and had 
their own ways of describing it. 

Exercise II. In the first place the poise of the 
body while standing is important. Whether you 
stand with heels together and feet at an acute angle, 
or with one foot advanced, the weight should be 
upon the balls of your feet and not upon your heels. 
In the latter case, the pressure is upon your forward 
foot. Begin with your lungs empty, and without m- 
haling at all raise your chest by the muscles alone 
to the highest point it is to attain in the act of in- 
spiration. Be sure not to raise the shoulders or 
collar bone. The abdominal wall will be drawn in- 
ward. Starting with this high chest position with 
the lungs empty, inhale fully and deeply by raising 
the ribs horizontally, observing the expansion at the 
sides under the arms and at the back. The triangu- 
lar soft spot (children call it the 'Moll-squeak") just 
below the point of the breastbone also expands while 
the lower abdominal wall is still in and the should- 
ers and collarbone held down. During inspiration 
the air should be taken in through the nose. While 
holding the full breath, which should be done for 
two or three seconds, the mouth should be opened by 
dropping the jaw loosely. It is necessary to retard 
the exit of breath in using the voice artistically in 
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speaking or singing as the natural elasticity of the 
chest and lungs exerts a pressure upon the air which 
would cause it to escape at once if it were not so re- 
tarded. Now through the open mouth allow the 
breath to escape slowly and steadily as one would do 
in steaming a cold mirror or window pane or as 
smokers do when they let the breath out slowly to 
blow rings. The upper chest should keep its high 
position to the end and the abdominal wall should 
keep up its steady, inward pressure, while the ribs 
return slowly to their normal unexpanded state. 
Now that you are empty again refill the lungs as be- 
fore, hold and slowly exhale. Exhalation is con- 
trolled by the diaphragm and this control is felt 
especially at the "doll-squeak" and at the floating 
ribs at your side. This diaphragm control of your 
breath relieves your throat of all pressure and strain 
and does away with the disagreeable throaty quality 
so often heard in singers and speakers. 

This exercise cannot be practiced too much but 
the periods of practice should be of short duration 
and often repeated, say a few minutes out of each 
hour of the day. The habit of breathing with your 
chest fixed high and the shoulders down is soon ac- 
quired if practiced daily. Raise your chest, hold the 
abdomen in and continue this position while walking 
a block, the bony "crate" of ribs, spine, and breast- 
bone expanding and collapsing with full draughts of 
fresh air. A feeling of confidence and exhilaration 
will at once be experienced. You must keep your 
chest high, holding shoulders down and t^ick in 
both inhaling and exhaling. Learn to do your 
"stretching" at the ball game by advancing your 
chest and throwing in your abdomen. You may 
even do it at your desk in the office without attract- 
ing attention. Get the habit of the "fixed high chest" 
with shoulders held down and back! Before long 
you will wonder why you ever tried to breathe in 
any other way. 

The "holding" part of Exercise II needs a little 
more study. It should be easy and without internal 
muscular struggle or tightening at the throat. If 
there is any tension there, quickly pull in a little 
farther the very lowest part of the abdomen below 
the navel and you will have the sensation of having 
your "full breath** locked in, while your mouth 



and throat stand comfortably open and easy, but no 
breath escapes. You feel like a full bottle or jug 
with the cork out. AU the muscles above your collar 
bone are released^ You are ready now for the exhal- 
ation part of the exercise or for speaking a sentence 
with the voice supported by your well-poised body. 

A pleasing variation of the exhalation part of the 
exercise, and one that you should certainly use when 
you have learned how to empty your lungs without 
tarnishing a mirror held in close proximity to your 
mouth, is the test with a lighted wax taper. Inhale, 
and hold as before; now present the lighted taper a 
short distance from your mouth, lips rounded gently 
and throat open and relaxed; then suddenly blow 
out the taper by a vigorous inward push of the ab- 
dominal wall. Now relight the taper and with the 
mouth and throat as before see if you can slowly 
entirely empty your lungs without causing the flame 
to flicker although held quite near the mouth. You 
should faithfully practice this until you can exhale 
thus so slowly and steadily for thirty or forty sec- 
onds as not to disturb the flame before your lungs 
are emptied. In the absence of a wax taper, a flufly 
feather makes a fairly good substitute. 

The sensation of holding the full breath is like 
that felt when listening to faint sounds in the dis- 
tance. Try listening to low talking in the next 
room. You instinctively hold your breath, relax 
your jaw and leave your mouth gently open. This 
is just what you do in preparation for speaking or 
for the slow and steady exhalation. It is as if the in- 
spiratory act were still proceeding. Some describe 
this as like the sensation one has in taking a long 
cool drink. If one is to get this deep control of his 
breath, he must seek it by frequently trying experi- 
ments tending to bring the diaphragm into his con- 
sciousness. There are many ways of locating the 
diaphragm. When you cough, laugh, sneeze, or hic- 
cough you feel the action of the diaphragm more or 
less plainly. You felt it in the "panting" exercise 
given above. Your breathing exercises heretofore 
have been without the use of the voice and should 
be practiced not only to learn how to breathe and 
control your breath but also in order to strengthen 
the muscles used in supporting your voice. Now it 
is necessary to put into practice the skill already 
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stained and have the outgoing air appear in the form 
of audible words or syllables. 



IIL 

1. Raise your chest, but not your shoulders, with 
lungs empty as in Exercise II. 

2. Take a deep inspiration holding the abdomen 
in. 

3. Say the alphabet slowly and distinctly with 
hands on upper chest watching that it keeps its high 
position. If it falls, or gives away even a little, stop, 
put it back up again by the muscles alone, not 
breathing until it is raised and fixed. At first you 
can say only a few letters before the chest is ob- 
served giving away; but you will soon acquire the 
ability to say the entire alphabet more than once 
without another inspiration, the chest holding up to 
the very end. In this exercise see to it that no 
breath goes either in or out between the utterances 
of the letters. Here you have again a developing ex- 
ercise and the test of your proficiency included in it. 
The feeling of expectancy or of listening which you 
have when, after inhaling, you hold your breath, 
should be continued throughout the saying of the 
alphabet and you will have the sensation that you are 
using no breath at all in pronouncing the individual 
letters. You will feel almost as if you were still 
inhaling, your lungs being emptied so very slowly. 
Still the support given at the "doll-squeak" or soft 
spot will be so effective that your voice will have an 
unwonted resonance and carrying power though you 
will be making no effort and will be speaking qurte 
softly. You will be supporting the tone with your 
body and not with your throat. It is of the highest 
importance to acquire a correct method of breath- 
ing. Acquire it so thoroughly that it becomes second 
nature. At first each successive step in inhalation 
must be borne in mind, but soon it becomes a habit 
and you do it almost automatically. A short de- 
scription of this method of respiration may be added 
for the sake of review and for ready reference. 

Keep your abdomen in, your chest high, your 
shoulders down and back. When you inhale you 
should feel your elastic spine move backward, your 
breastbone move forward and upward, and your 
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lower ribs move forward and outward. When you 
exhale, your spine, breastbone and ribs slowly return 
to their normal position. This "prescription," taken 
regularly, will cure your respiration ills, make you 
strong and self-reliant and your friends will soon re> 
mark favorably upon your improved carriage and 
your strengthened voice. 

It built up the great tragedians and opera singers 
of Old Italy. It will build you up. 

Do you remember, when you were a boy, how, 
when you stuck your head into the half-empty rain 
barrel, and uttered a sound, the wonderful effect pro- 
duced fairly made your ears ring? That effect viras 
due to resonance or sympathetic vibration. The 
sound you produced was magnified many times by 
being communicated to the air partially inclosed in 
the upper part of the barrel. All musical instru- 
ments, the drum with its barrel, the horn with its 
tube and bell, the piano with its sounding-board, the 
violin with its body of seasoned wood, all these are 
constructed on the principle that a comparatively 
weak initial sound can be reinforced and multiplied in 
power by communicating itself to a suitable elastic 
medium whether . it be air, wood, or metal. The 
human voice is such a musical instrument. The 
feeble buzzing of the vocal cords is the initial sound 
which sets in vibration the chest and the partially 
open air cavities of the pharynx, mouth, and nose 
where it is wonderfully reinforced and gains greatly 
in power and grandeur. If we heard only the initial 
buzz of the vocal cords, a voice would be heard only 
a few feet away and would have none of the charac- 
tertistics we associate with human speech. The re- 
sonance of the chest is largely automatic while that 
of the cavities of the head is under the control of the 
will and by skillful use can be made to produce both 
beautiful and powerful effects. A speaker of my 
acquaintance who used to have a singularly toneless 
and empty voice has by careful study and faithful 
practice gained full use of his head resonance and 
now for some years has been noted for the ring^ing 
quality of his voice and for his ability to fill large 
auditoriums with ease. Instruction in the proper use 
of your resonators especially the mouth and the nose 
must be an important part of your education as a 
public speaker. 
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Taking the vibrating air as it leaves the larynx or 
voice-box, we follow it up through the open throat 
until it reaches the veil of the soft palate which you 
can see hanging at the back of the mouth. Under 
its arch a part of the breath stream enters the mouth 
and another part rises through the passageway back 
of this veil or curtain into the nose. 

Of these two cavities the nose is the larger and 
has as irregrular and varied a surface as the interior 
of a rocky cavern. Have you ever talked loudly or 
hallooed in a cave? Reverberations such as you 
never heard before greeted your astonished ears. In 
a similar way brilliant and rich qualities are added 
to your voice in the queer-shaped cavernous spaces 
of your nose and head. This is called "head reson- 
ance." At the same time the other stream, which en- 
tered the mouth under the arch of the palate, is un- 
dergoing an entirely different change. Besides be- 
ing reenforced in volume just as was the stream that 
entered the nasal cavity by the rear door, this second 
breath stream is modified by the shape given to the 
interior of the mouth by the plastic tongue and 
mobile lips^ These mouth modifications of the feeble 
initial tone are called vowels. Thus we learn that 
vowels are merely m,outh resonances, not made at 
all by the vocal cords. At the larynx all vowels are 
the same. The mold temporarily given to the inside 
of the mouth, largely by the tongue, determines what 
vowel shall come out. Thus the mouth is the vowel 
chamber, where also the interferences called conson- 
ants are made. We will now show you how to use 
the three resonating cavities most effectively. 

The chest cavity resounds automatically when 
you support your tone firmly on your controlled 
breath, as you learned in Exercise III. You can 
feel it when you place your hand upon your upper 
chest. It is stronger on the deeper tones of low 
pitch; but can be felt throughout the speaking range 
of the adult male voice. Support your voice with 
your deep breath on every word uttered and you 
will get full aid from your chest resonance. The 
fixed high chest is the '"answer." 

As for your nasal resonance, this valuable aid 
can only be obtained by special training. At the 
very outset we must know the difference between 
nasal resonance and nasal "twang." The "twang" is 
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produced when the tone does not go through the 
nose freely. Close both your nostrils with thumb 
and forefinger. Now try to say, "The moon is 
beaming." Notice the disagreeable nasality. Re- 
move the obstruction and you can imitate the effect 
by voluntarily preventing the tone from going 
through the nose. Now say the sentence by allowing 
the tone to flow freely through the nose^ The dis- 
agreeable quality has disappeared. You must talk 
with the words pronounced "forward" in the mouth 
but the tone must pass freely through the nose at 
the same time. Here are some exercises which will 
help to give you good head-resonance and carrying 
power. 

Exercise IV. Inhale deeply. Gradually expel the 
breath with a soft hissing sound forming the con- 
sonants. Repeat, and while hissing, suddenly close 
the lips without stopping the steady flow of breath 
which will now pass through the nose, making the 
humming consonant m. 

Exercise V. Inhale deeply. Hum m. Then with- 
out stopping the hum change it to n by opening the 
lips and lifting the tip of the tongrue to the hard 
palate. Alternate m and n repeatedly, keeping up a 
continuous stream of resonance, sounding like 
"minim," repeated continuously. Notice where the 
sensation of vibrating air is felt. 

Exercise VI. Vary Exercise V by introducing the 
vowel sound ee between the hums and m and n; 
thus: menemene, etc. Notice the clear resonance of 
the^^vowel in the front of the mouth-chamber while 
the hum still continues in the nose without interrup- 
tion. This humming sound during the utterance of 
the vowel is important. Feel it as well as hear it. 

Exercise VII. Repeat Exercise VI., then without 
stopping the stream of resonance, change ee into ah, 
forming mene ah, which will give a clear ringing ah 
sound heard in the front of the mouth just back of 
the upper front teeth while the hum must be heard 
simultaneously in the head cavities. 

Exercise VIII. Repeat slowly "mean, mine" sev- 
eral times without stopping the stream of resonance 
in the nasal cavities. 
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Sxercise IX. Now intone likewise the words 
mine, main, mean, moan, moon, keeping the tone 
continuous on a monotone in the easy range of your 
roice. Then dropping the n, do the same with the 
resultant syllables mah, may, me, moh, moo. Fin* 
ally dropping the m, intone slowly the vowels, ah, 
ay, ee, oh, oo keeping the same nasal resonance 
which you have had in all the above exercises. 

While the exercises are hard to explain in writing 
I believe they are sufficiently clear to be of great 
benefit if faithfully practiced. With intelligent ob' 
servation you now know the difference between 
nasal resonance and nasal "twang" and can practice 
safely such a sentence as this, first intoning it on a 
monotone, and then giving it with the inflection of 
voice properly expressing its meaning: 

"Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and 
thunder 1" 

Now repeat with an attempt at the descriptive tone 
the following lines: 

"On Linden when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly." 

Continue the resonance exercises throughout your 
course and try repeatedly to get the ring into your 
voice that they will produce if you are diligent. 

In order to gain the full benefit of these exercises 
and to give your voice range, practice these mono^ 
tone exercises just given on both higher and lower 
notes in your voice. 



X. Start this interrogative sentence on a 
low-pitched tone in your voice and gradually place 
each word a little higher than the preceding and 
end the last word with a rising inflection: "Was Paul 
a better preacher for having been brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel?" Now start the word "Was" just a 
trifle higher than you left the last syllable of "Gama^ 
liel" and ask the question over, gradually lowering 
the pitch of your voice on each syllable until you 
end the sentence on a falling inflection. 
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This is a fine exercise for the acquisition of fiexi- 
biltty of range. Try to hear the line of resonance 
rising from beginning to end and then falling in 
like manner, according as you expect the answer 
"Yes" or "No." This continuous "line of resonance" 
goes through all kinds of curves when used skillfully 
and the variety attained is the very opposite of 
monotony and "sing-songiness." 

The cavity of the mouth where the "word" is 
made remains for consideration. Its resonance was 
brought to your attention in Exercises VI and VII, 
when the hum in the nasal passages blossomed out 
into the vowel of the forward part of the mouth. 
These vowel sounds of which our exercises covered 
but five are a study in themselves. There are twenty 
independent vowel sounds in English without men- 
tioning the shaded sounds produced by the proximity 
of other sounds like r and L The niceties of their 
production cannot be covered in this short lecture. 
The consonants also are too numerous for separate 
treatment here but a general method of procedure 
can be indicated that will be useful to the painstak- 
ing student. 

Not only to the foreign born is the study of Eng- 
lish phonetics necessary. His American brother 
needs help in almost equal measure. Suppose a 
phonograph were brought in to record the way you 
habitually articulate. You would be surprised how 
you mumble, slur, and jumble the ordinary funda- 
mental sounds of your language. You may even 
miss, skip, jerk, and splutter as badly as an automo- 
bile with engine trouble. You would perhaps be 
ashamed if you thus heard yourself. . 

Provided you can make the sounds of the Ian- 
guage fairly well, the practice of speaking slowly 
with jaw relaxed and throat unconscious as you 
read aloud with proper breath support and snappy 
action of the tongue is advisable. "Speak the 
speech, I pray you. . ..trippingly on the tongue," 
Shakespeare advised his players, and warned them 
against "mouthing" their words which meant that 
the excessive movement of the jaw is unnecessary. 
Relax the jaw and let the tongue pronounce. All the 
vowels and all consonants except the lip consonants 
can be made and should be made by the tongue alone 
without the assistance of the jaw. Try pronouncing 
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the word "and" leaving the jaw hanging limp and 
without moving it as yon pronounce the iid deftly 
with the tip of your tongue. This illustrates how 
consonants should he pronounced delicately and with 
precision. Such consonants are clear and forceful, 
not coarse and crude like the grinding sounds of 
some Scotch, Irish, and Northern English. Stiff 
jaws make clumsy tongues. It is tongue-speed which 
gives force to consonants. Open the mouth as in 
pronouncing short a. Then pronounce "cat" with- 
out moving your jaw. Observe that you say it cor- 
rectly and not "kyat" as commonly pronounced, if 
you preserved the short a position of your tongue. 

These examples illustrate the importance of the 
tongue in clear enunciation. If you have defects of 
articulation or vocalization you must learn the cor- 
rect position of the tongue from a teacher or from 
a book on phonetics and first use a mirror to see 
that your tongue assumes that position, then feel 
that it is there by the tongue's sense of touch and 
finally hear the correct sound as you now make it. 
Suppose that you lisp. This is due to allowing your 
tongue to advance too far while attempting to pro- 
nounce 8y for instance, saying "thither" for "sister." 
Get a mirror and then touch the tip of the tongue 
gently to the ridge just back of the upper front teeth. 
Now pronounce the hissing sound of 8. Do the 
same guided merely by the sense of touch and finally 
you can, after practice, do it with your ear as guide. 
After practice for a long period you may test your 
cure by some such sentence as this: "Theophilus 
Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in sifting a 
sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb." In all ex- 
ercises for pronouncing consonants, one must tense 
the tip of the tongue. A sharp tongue insures deft- 
ness and delicacy of utterance. The tip must fiy 
with lightning rapidity from its position on lingual 
consonants to its normal position on all vowels — with 
its tip just touching the lower front teeth. From 
these hints the ingenious student can invent simi- 
lar exercises for the mastery of his unruly tongue. 

How far the voice is the index of one's personality, 
how truly it is the measure of one's culture can be 
judged from this quotation from Henry James' book 
—"The Question of Our Speech." 
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"Of the degree in which a society is civSisei 
vocal forms the vocal tone, the personal^ social 
and sound of its intercourse, have always beca 
to give a direct reflection. That sound, that 
form, the touchstone of manners, is the note, the 
resentative note — ^representative of its havii^ 
our poor, imperfect, human degree) achieved 
tion." 
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A SPECIAL LECTURE 

FOR 

BOOK III— PART I 



Acres of Diamonds is a masterpiece of construction; 
study and imitate. 

Notice first that it is a string of stories; 18 or so, 
filling two-thirds the space. Only one-third is reflec- 
tion, comment, advice. But, each story has a point; 
leads to a shrewd wise reflection that hitsi p. 6, lines 
22-32; p. 8, lines 20-24; p. 20, line ZJ, etc The first 
story and the last are long ones ; they frame the lecture. 

The arrangement is orderly ; six divisions : How men 
have overlooked opportunities, p. 3-9; It is right to 
seek wealth, if it is sought and used in the right 
way, p. 9-13; To succeed, find a need and supply it, 
p. 13-16; Don't envy or hinder others, p. 16-18; How 
men have ^succeeded by filling a need, p. 18-22; But 
the greatest thing of all is doing your duty, p. 22-28. 
The arrangement is not perfect, however ; the digression 
on labor troubles is not needed, and the final section 
jumps to a different subject. 

But in tone and spirit the lecture is almost perfect 
for a popular audience. Conwell keeps close to his 
audience; he is friendly. Not so much advice. A 
few brief bits of pathos and tenderness: p. 10, lines 
12-16 ; 13, lines 25-33 ; 27, lines 46 et seq. He keeps on a 
level with his listener by good-natured bits of humor 
which are just what the audience might think: p. 4, 
lines 30-32; 5, lines 13-14; 21, lines 8-12, etc., espe- 
cially by jokes at himself ; p. 6, lines 33-40; 9, lines 43-44, 
etc. In the long stories at beginning and end Conwell 
is modest about himself, and by reaction the listener 
is prompted to admire him. 

John Mantle Clapp. 



ACRES OF DIAMONDS 

By RUSSELL H. GONWELL 

[No other lecture has ever been delivered as often 
by its author as "Acre s-of -Diamonds." If one were 
to deliver the same lecture each night in the year for 
fifteen years, he would not at the end of that time 
have equalled Dr. ConweH's record. The noted 
Philadelphian has preached his "Acres-of-Diamonds" 
philosophy more than five thousand seven hundred 
timesc If the proceeds from this lecture had been 
put out at compound interest, the sum would aggre- 
gate more than eight million dollars. With the 
profits from his various lectures, this man who in 
his youth waged such a bitter struggle to get an 
education, has helped three thousand young men 
through college.] 

In 1870 we went down the Tigris River. We hired 
a guide at Bagdad to show us Persepolis, Nineveh 
and Babylon, and the ancient countries of Assyria 
as far as the Arabian Gulf. He was well acquainted 
with the land, but he was one of those guides who 
love to entertain their patrons; he was like a barber 
that tells you many stories in order to keep your 
mind off the scratching and the scraping. He told 
me so many stories that I grew tired of his telling 
them and I refused to listen — looked away whenever 
he commenced; that made the guide quite angry. 
I remembered that toward evening he took his 
Turkish cap off his head and swung it around in the 
air. The gesture I did not understand and I did 
not look at him for fear I should become victim of 
another story. But, although I am not a woman, 
I did look, and the instant I turned my eyes upon 
that worthy guide he was off again. Said he, "I will 
tell you a story now which I reserve for my par- 
ticular friends!" So then, counting myself a par- 
ticular friend, I listened, and I have always been 
glad I did. 

He said there once lived not far from the River 
Indus an ancient Persian by the name of Al Hafed. 
He said that Al Hafed owned a very large farm with 
orchards, grain fields, and'gar4pns. He was a con- 



tented and wealthy man— contented because he was 
wealthy, and wealthy because he was contented. 
One day there visited this old farmer one of those 
ancient Buddhist priests, and he sat down by Al 
Hafed's fire and told that old farmer how this world 
of ours was made. He said that this world was once 
a mere bank of fog, which is scientifically true, and 
he said that the Almighty thrust his finger into the 
bank of fog and then began slowly to move his 
finger around and gradually to increase the speed 
of his finger until at last he whirled that bank of 
fog into a solid ball of fire, and it went rolling 
through the universe, burning its way through other 
cosmic banks of fog, until it condensed the moisture 
without, and fell in floods of rain upon the heated 
surface and cooled the outward crust. Then the in* 
temal flames burst through the cooling crust and 
threw up the mountains and made the hills and the 
valleys of this wonderful world of ours. If this in- 
ternal melted mass burst out and cooled very quick- 
ly it became granite; that which cooled less quickly 
became silver; and less quickly, gold; and after gold 
diamonds were made. Said the old priest, "A dia- 
mond is a congealed drop of sunlight." 

This is a scientific truth also. You all know that 
a diamond is pure carbon, actually deposited sun- 
light — and he said another thing I would not forget: 
he declared that a diamond is the last and highest 
of God's mineral creations, as a woman is the last 
and highest 'of God's animal creations,! I suppose 
that is the reason why the two have such a liking 
for each other. And the old priest told Al Hafed 
that if he had a handful of diamonds he could pur- 
chase a whole country, and with a mine of diamonds 
he could place his children upon thrones through 
the influence of their great wealth. Al Hafed heard 
all about diamonds and how much they were worth, 
and went to his bed that night a poor man— not that 
he had lost anything, but poor because he was dis- 
contented and discontented because he thought he 
was poor. He said: "I want a mine of diamonds!" 
So he lay awake all night, and early in the morning 
sought out the priest. Now I know from experience 
that a priest when awakened early in the morning 
is cross. He awoke that priest out of his dreams 
and said £0 Him, ''Will you tefl mt whei'e I cto find 



diamonds?" The priest said, '^Diamonds? What do 
you want with diamonds?" "I want to be immensely 
rich," said Al Hafed, "but I don't know where to 
go." "Well," said the priest, "if you will find a river 
that runs over white sand between high mountains, 
in those sands you will always see diamonds." "Do 
you really believe that there is such a river?" 
"Plenty of them, plenty of them; all you have to do 
is just go and find them, then you have them." Al 
Hafed said, "I will go." So he sold his farm, col- 
lected his money at interest, left his family in charge 
of a neighbor, and away he went in search of dia- 
monds. He began very properly, to my mind, at the 
Mountains of the Moon. Afterwards he went around 
into Palestine, then wandered on into Europe, and 
at last when his money was all spent, and he was 
in rags, wretchedness, and poverty, he stood on the 
shore of that bay in Barcelona, Spain, when a tidal 
wave came rolling through the Pillars of Hercules 
and the poor afflicted, suffering man could not resist 
the awful temptation to cast himself into that in- 
coming tide, and he sank beneath its foaming crest, 
never to rise in this life again. 

When that old guide had told me that very sad 
story, he stopped the camel I was riding and went 
back to fix the baggage on one of the other camels, 
and I remember thinking to myself, "Why did he 
reserve that for his particular frienda?" There 
seemed to be no beginning, middle, or end — nothing 
to it. That was the first story I had ever heard told 
or read in which the hero was killed in the first chap- 
ter. I had but one chapter of that story and the hero 
was dead. When the guide came back and took up 
the halter of my camel again, he went right on with 
the same story. He said that Al Hafed's successor 
led his camel out into the garden to drink, and as the 
camel put its nose down into the clear water of the 
garden brook Al Hafed's successor noticed a cur- 
ious flash of light from the sands of the shallow 
stream, and reaching in he pulled out a black stone 
having an eye of light that reflected all the colors 
of the rainbow, and he took that curious pebble into 
the house and left it on the mantel, then went on 
his way and forgot all about it. A few days after 
that, this same old. priest who told Al Hafed how 
diamonds were made, came in to visit his successor. 



When he taw that flash of light from the mantel, 
he rushed up and said, "Here is a diamond— here 
is a diamond I Has Al Hafed returned?" ''No, no; 
Al Hafed has not returned and that is not a dia- 
mond; that is nothing but a stone; we found it right 
out here in our garden." ''But I know a diamond 
when I see it/' said he; "that is a diamond!'' 

Then together they rushed to the garden and 
stirred up the white sands with their fingers and 
found other more beautiful, more valuable diamonds 
than the first, and thus, said the guide to me, were 
discovered the diamond mines of Golconda, the most 
magnificent diamond mines in all the history of man- 
kind, exceeding the Kimberley in its value. The 
great Kohinoor diamond in England's crown jewels 
and the largest crown diamond on earth in Russia's 
crown jewels, which I had often hoped she "would 
have to sell before they had peace with Japan, came 
from that mine, and when the old guide had called 
;ny attention to that wonderful discovery he took his 
Turkish cap off his head again and swung it around 
in the air to call my attention to the moral. Those 
Arab guides have a moral to each story, though the 
stories are not always moral. He said, had Al Hafed 
remained at home and dug in his own cellar or in 
his own garden, instead of wretchedness, starvation, 
poverty, and death in a strange land, he would have 
had "acres of diamonds" — for every acre, yes, every 
shovelful of that old farm afterwards revealed the 
gems which since have decorated the crowns of 
monarchs. When he had given the moral to his 
story, I saw why he had reserved this story for his 
"particular friends." I didn't tell him I could see it; 
I was not going to tell that old Arab that I could 
see it. For it was that mean old Arab's way of go- 
ing around a thing, like a lawyer, and saying in- 
directly what he did not dare say directly, that there 
was a certain young man that day traveling down 
the Tigris River that might better be at home in 
America. I didn't tell him I could see it. 

I told him his story reminded me of one, and I 
told it to him quick. I told him about that man out 
in California, whj, in 1847, owned a ranch out there. 
He read that gold had been discovered in Southern 
California, and he sold his ranch to Colonel Sutter 
and started off to hunt for gold. Colonel Sutter put 
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a mill on the little stream in that farm and one day 
liis little girl brought some -wet sand from the race- 
viray of the mill into the house and placed it before 
the fire to dry, and as that sand was falling through 
the little girl's fingers a visitor saw the first shining 
scales of real gold that were ever discovered in 
California; and the man who wanted the gold had 
sold this ranch and gone away, never to return. I 
delivered this lecture two years ago in California, 
in the city that stands near that farm, and they told 
me that the mine is not exhausted yet, and that a 
one-tbird owner of that farm has been getting dur- 
ing these recent years twenty dollars of gold every 
fifteen minutes of his life, sleeping or waking. Why, 
you and I would enjoy an income like that! 

But the best illustration that I have now of this 
thought was found in Pennsylvania. There was a 
man living in Pennsylvania who owned a farm there, 
and he did what I should do if I had a farm in 
Pennsylvania — ^he sold it. But before he sold it he 
concluded to secure employment collecting coal oil 
for his cousin in Canada. They first discovered coal 
oil there. So this farmer in Pennsylvania decided 
that he would apply for a position with his cousin 
in Canada. Now, you see, this farmer was not alto- 
gether a foolish man. He did not leave his farm 
until he had something else to do. Of all the simple- 
tons the stars shine on there is none more foolish 
than a man who leaves one job before he has ob- 
tained another. And that has especial reference to 
gentlemen of my profession, and has no reference 
to a man seeking a divorce. So I say this old farmer 
did not leave one job until he had obtained another. 
He wrote to Canada, but his cousin replied that he 
could not engage him because he did not know 
anything about the oil business. *'Well, then," said 
he, "I will understand it." So he set himself at the 
study of the whole subject. He began at the second 
day of the creation, he studied the subject from the 
primitive vegetation to the coal oil stage, until he 
knew an about it. Then he wrote to his cousin and 
said, "Now I understand the oil business." And his 
cousin replied to him, "All right, then, come on." 

That man, by the record of the county, sold his 
farm for eight hundred and thirty-three dollars — 
even money, "no cents." He had scarcely gone from 



that farm before the man who purchased it went 
out to arrange for watering the cattle and be 
found that the previous owner had arranged the 
matter very nicely. There is a stream running down 
the hillside there, and the previous owner had gone 
out and put a plank across that stream at an angle, 
extending across the brook and down ed^fewise a 
few inches under the surface of the water. The pur- 
pose of the plank across that brook was to throw 
over to the other bank a dreadful-looking scum 
through which the cattle would not put their noses 
to drink above the plank, although they would drink 
the water on one side below it. Thus that man who 
had gone to Canada had been himself damming back 
for twenty-three years a flow of coal oil which the 
State Geologist of Pennsylvania declared ofHcially, 
as early as 1870, was then worth to our State, a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The city of Titusville now 
stands on that farm and those Pleasantville wells 
flow on, and that farmer who had studied all about 
the formation of oil since the second day of God's 
creation clear down to the present time, sold that 
farm for ^S33, no cents — again I say, "no sense." 

But I need another illustration, and I found that 
in Massachusetts, and I am sorry I did, because that 
is my old State. This young man I mention went 
out of the State to study — went down to Yale Col- 
lege and studied Mines and Mining. They paid him 
fifteen dollars a week during his last year, for train- 
ing students who were behind their classes in min- 
eralogy, out of hours, of course, while pursuing his 
own studies. But when he graduated they raised his 
pay from fifteen dollars to forty-five dollars and 
offered him a professorship. Then he went straight 
home to his mother and said, ''Mother, I won't work 
for forty-five dollars a week. What is forty-five dol- 
lars a week .for a man with a brain like mine 1 Mother, 
let's go out to California and stake out gold claims 
and be immensely rich." ''Now," said his mother, 
"it is just as well to be happy as it is to be rich." 

But as he was the only son he had his way — 
they always do; and they sold out in Massachusetts 
and went to Wisconsin, where he went into the em- 
ploy of the Superior Copper Mining Company, and 
he was lost from sight in the employ of that com- 
pany at fifteen dollars a week again. He was also 
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to have an interest in any mines that he should dis- 
cover for that company. But I do not believe that 
he has ever discovered a mine — I do not know any- 
thinfir about it, but I do not believe he has. I know 
he had scarcely gone from the old homestead before 
the farmer who had bought the homestead went out 
to dig potatoes, and as he was bringing them in in 
a large basket through the front gateway, the ends 
of the stone wall came so near together at the gate 
that the basket hugged very tight. So he set the 
basket on the ground and pulled, first at one side 
and then on the other side. Our farms in Massachu- 
setts are mostly stone walls, and the farmers have 
to be economical ^ith their gateways in order to 
have some place to put the stones. That basket 
hugged so tight there that as he was hauling it 
through he noticed in the upper stone next the gate 
a block of native silver, eight inches square; and this 
professor of mines and mining and mineralogy, who 
>vould not work for forty-five dollars a week, when 
he sold that homestead in Massachusetts, sat right 
on that stone to make the bargain. He was brought 
up there; he had gone back and forth by that piece 
of silver, rubbed it with his sleeve, and it seemed to 
say, "Come now, now, now, here's a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Why not take me?" But he would not 
take it. There was no silver in Newburyport; it was 
all away off — well, I don't know where; he didn't, 
but somewhere else — ^and he was a professor of min- 
eralogy. 

I do not know of anything I would enjoy better 
than to take the whole time tonight telling of blun- 
ders like that I have heard professors make. Yet I 
wish I knew what that man is doing out there in 
Wisconsins I can imagine him out there, as he sits 
by his fireside, and he is saying to his friends, "Do 
you know that man Conwell that lives in Philadel- 
phia?" "Oh, yes, I have heard of him." "And do 
you know that man Jones that lives in that city?*' 
"Yes, I have heard of him." And then he begins 
to laugh and laugh and says to his friends, "They 
have done the same thing I did, precisely." And 
that spoils the whole joke, because you and I have 
done it. 

Ninety out of every hundred people here have 
made that mistake this very day. I say you ought 



to be rich; you have no right to be poor. To live 
in Philadelphia and not be rich is a misfortune, and 
it is doubly a misfortune, because you could have 
been rich just as well as be poor. Philadelphia fur- 
nishes so many opportunities. You ought to be rich. 
But persons with certain religious prejudice vnU 
ask, "How can you spend your time advising the ris- 
ing generation to give their time to gettingr money- 
dollars and cents — the commercial spirit?'* 

Yet I must say that you ought to spend time get- 
ting rich. You and I know there are some things 
more valuable than money; of course, we do. Ah, 
yesl By a heart made unspeakably sad by a grave 
on which the autumn leaves now fall, I know there 
are some things higher and grander and sublimer 
than money. Well does the man know, who has suf- 
fered, that there are some things sweeter and holier 
and more sacred than gold. Nevertheless, the man 
of common sense also knows that there is not any 
one of these things that is not greatly enhanced 
by the use of money. Money is power. Love is the 
grandest thing on God's earth, but fortunate the 
lover who has plenty of money. Money is power; 
money has powers; and for a man to say, *'I do not 
want money," is to say, "I do not wish to do any 
good to my fellowmen." It is absurd thus to talk. 
It is absurd to disconnect them. This is a ivonder- 
fully great life, and you ought to spend your time 
getting money, because of the power there is in 
money. And yet this religious prejudice is so great 
that some people think it is a great honor to be 
one of God's poor. I am looking in the faces of 
people who think just that way. I heard a man 
once say in a prayer meeting that he was thankful 
that he was one of God's poor, and then I silently 
wondered what his wife would say to that speech, 
as she took in washing to support the man while 
he sat and smoked on the veranda. I don't want to 
see any more of that kind of God's poor. Now, when 
a man could have been rich just as well, and he is 
now weak because he is poor, he has done some 
great wrong; he has been untruthful to himself; he 
has been unkind to his fellowmen. We ought to get 
rich if we can by honorable and Christian methods, 
and these are the only methods that sweep us quick- 
ly toward the goal of riches. 
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I remember, not many years ago, a young theo- 
logical student who came into my office and said 
to me that he thought it was his duty to come in 
and ''labor with me." I asked him what had hap- 
pened, and he said: "I feel it is my duty to come 
in and speak to you, sir, and say that the Holy 
Scriptures declare that money is the root of all evil." 
I asked him where he found that saying, and he 
said he found it in the Bible. I asked him whether 
he had made a new Bible, and he said, no, he had 
not gotten a new Bible, that it was in the old Bible. 
"Well," I said, "If it is in my Bible, I never saw it. 
Will you please get the text-book and let me see 
it?" He left the room and soon came stalking in 
with his Bible open, with all the bigoted pride of 
the narrow sectarian, who founds his creed on some 
misinterpretation of Scripture, and he put the Bible 
down on the table before me and fairly squealed in- 
to my ear, "There it is. You can read it for your- 
self." I said to him, "Young man, you will learn 
when you get a little older, that you cannot trust 
another denomination to read the Bible for you." 
I sliid, "Now, you belong to another denomination. 
Please read it to me, and remember that you are 
taught in a school where emphasis is exegesis." So 
he took the Bible and read it: "The love of money 
is the root of all evil." Then he had it right. The 
Great Book has come back into the esteem and love 
of the people, and into the respect of the greatest 
minds of earth> and now you can quote it and rest 
your life and your death on it without more fean 
So, when he quoted right from the Scriptures he 
quoted the truth. "The love of money is the root 
of all evil." Oh, that is it. It is the worship of the 
means instead of the end, though you cannot reach 
the end without the means. When a man makes an 
idol of the money instead of the purposes for which 
it may be used, when he squeezes the dollar until 
the eagle squeals, then it is made the root of all 
evil. Think, if you only had the money, what you 
could do for your wife, your child, and for your 
home and your city. Think how soon you could 
endow the Temple College yonder if you only had 
the money and the disposition to give it; and yet, 
my friend, people say you and I should not spend 
the time getting rich. How inconsistent the whole 
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thing is. We ought to be rich, because money has 
power. I think the best thing for me to do is to 
illustrate this, for if I say you ought to get rich, I 
ought, at least, to suggest how it is done. We get 
a prejudice against rich men because of the lies 
that are told about them. The lies that are told 
about Mr. Rockefeller because he has two hundred 
million dollars — so many believe them; yet how 
false is the representation of that man to the world. 
How little we can tell what is true nowadays when 
newspapers try to sell their papers entirely on some 
sensation 1 The way they lie about the rich men is 
something terrible, and I do not know that there 
is anything to illustrate this better than what the 
newspapers now say about the city of Philadelphia. 
A young man came to me the other day and said, 
"If Mr. Rockefeller, as you think, is a good man, 
why is it that everybody says so much against him?" 
It is because he has gotten ahead of us; that is the 
whole of it— just gotten ahead of us. Why is it Mr. 
Carnegie is criticized so sharply by an envious 
world? Because he has gotten more than we have. 
If a man knows more than I know, don't I incline 
to criticize somewhat his learning? Let a man stand 
in a pulpit and preach to thousands, and if I have 
fifteen people in my church, and they're all asleep, 
don't I criticize him? We always do that to the man 
who gets ahead of us. Why, the man you are crit- 
ticizing has one hundred millions, and you have fifty 
cents, and both of you have just what you are worth. 
One of the richest men in this country came into my 
home and sat down in my parlor and said: "Did you 
see all those lies about my family in the paper?" 
"Certainly I did; I knew they were lies when I saw 
them." "Why do they lie about me the way they 
do?" "Well," I said to him, "if you will give mc 
your check for one hundred millions, I will take all 
the lies along with it." "Well," said he, "I don't 
see any sense in their thus talking about my family 
and myself. Conwell, tell me frankly, what do you 
think the American people think of me?" "Well," 
said I, "they think you are the blackest-hearted vil- 
lain that ever trod the soil!" "But what can I do 
about it?" There is nothing he can do about it, and 
yet he is one of the sweetest Christian men I ever 
knew. If you get a hundred millions you will have 
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the lies; you will be lied about, and you can judge 
your success in any line by the lies that are told 
about you. I say that you ought to be rich. But 
there are ever coming to me young men who say, 
"I would like to go into business, but I cannot/' 
"Why not?" "Because I have no capital to begin 
on/' Capital, capitibl to begin on! What I young 
man! Living in Philadelphia and looking at this 
wealthy generation, all of whom began as poor boys, 
and you want capital to begin on? It is fortunate 
for you that you have no capital. I am glad you 
have no money. I pity a rich man's son. A rich 
man's son in these days of ours occupies a very 
difficult position. They are to be pitied. A rich 
man's son cannot know the very best things in hu- 
man life. He cannot The statistics of Massachu- 
setts show us that not one out of seventeen rich 
men's sons ever die rich. They are raised in luxury, 
they die in poverty. Even if a rich man's son re- 
tains his father's money even then he cannot know 
the best things of life« 

A young man in our college yonder asked me to 
formulate for him what I thought was the happiest 
hour in a man's history, and I studied it long and 
came back convinced that the happiest hour that any 
man ever sees in any earthly matter is when a young 
man takes his bride over the threshold of the door, 
for the first time, of the house he himself has earned 
and built, when he turns to his bride and with an 
eloquence greater than any language of mine, he 
sayeth to his wife, "My loved one, I earned this 
home myself; I earned it all. It is all mine, and I 
divide it with thee." That is the grandest moment 
a human heart may ever see. But a rich man's son 
cannot know that. He goes into a finer mansion, 
it may be, but he is obliged to go through the house 
and say, "Mother gave me this, mother gave me 
that, my mother gave me that, my mother gave me 
that," until his wife wishes she had married his 
mother. Oh, I pity a rich man's son. I do, until 
he gets so far along in his dudeism that he gets his 
arms up like that and can't get them down. Didn't 
you ever see any of them astray at Atlantic City? 
I saw one of these scarecrows once and I never tire 
thinking about it. I was at Niagara Falls lecturing, 
and after the lecture I went to the hotel, and when 
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I went up to the de^k there stood there a million- 
aire's son from New York. He was an indescribable 
specimen of anthropologic potency. He carried a 
gold-headed cane under his arm — more in its head 
than he had in his. I do not believe I could describe 
the young man if I should try. But still I must say 
that he wore an eye-glass he could not see through; 
patent leather shoes he could not walk in, and pants 
he could not sit down in— Klressed like a grasshop- 
per! Well, this human cricket came up to the clerk's 
desk just as I came in. He adjusted his unseeing 
eyeglass in this wise and lisped to the clerk, because 
it's "Hinglish, you know," to lisp: "Thir, thir, will 
you have the kindness to fuhnish me with thome 
papah and thome envelopehs!" The clerk n^easured 
that man quick, and he pulled out a drawer and 
took some envelopes and paper and cast them across 
the counter and turned away to his books. You 
should have seen that specimen of humanity when 
the paper and envelopes came across the counter — 
he whose wants had always been anticipated by ser- 
vants. He adjusted his unseeing eye-glass and he 
yelled after that clerk: ''Come back here, thir, come 
right back here. Now, thir, will you order a ther- 
vant to take that papah and thothe envelopes and 
carry them to yondah dethk." Oh, the poor miser- 
able, contemptible American monkey! He couldn't 
carry paper and envelopes twenty feet. I suppose 
he could not get his arms down. I have no pity for 
such travesties of human nature, If you have no 
capital, I am glad of it. You don't need capital; you 
need common sense, not copper cents. 

A. T. Stewart, the great princely merchant of 
New York, the richest man in America in his time, 
was a poor boy; he had a dollar and a half and went 
into the mercantile business. But he lost eighty- 
seven and a half cents of his first dollar and a half 
because he bought some needles and thread and 
buttons to sell, which people didn't want. 

Are you poor? It is because you are not wanted 
and are left on your own hands. There was the 
great lesson. Apply it whichever way you will it 
comes to every single person's life, young or old. 
He did not know what people needed, and conse- 
quently bought something they didn't want and had 
the goods left on his hands a dead loss. A. T. 
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Stewart learned there the great lesson of his mer- 
cantile life and said, "I will never buy anything more 
until I first learn what the people want; then 111 
make the purchase." He went around to the doors 
and asked them what they did want, and when he 
found out what they wanted, he invested his sixty- 
two and a half cents and began to supply "a known 
demand." I care not what your profession or occu- 
pation in life may be; I care not whether you are a 
lawyer, a doctor, a housekeeper, a teacher, or what- 
ever else, the principle is precisely the same. We 
must know what the world needs first and then 
invest ourselves to supply that need, and success is 
almost certain. A. T. Stewart went on until he was 
worth forty millions. "Well," you will say, "a man 
can do that in New York, but cannot do it here in 
Philadelphia," The statistics very carefully gathered 
in New York in 1889 sTiowed one hundred and seven 
millionaires in the city worth over ten millions 
apiece. It was remarkable and people think they 
must go there to get rich. Out of that one hundred 
and seven millionaires only seven of them made their 
money in New York, and the others moved to New 
York after their fortunes were made, and sixty-seven 
out of the remaining hundred made their fortunes in 
towns of less than six thousand people, and the 
richest man in the country at that time lived in a 
town of thirty-five hundred inhabitants, and always 
lived there and never moved away. It is not so much 
where you are as what you are. But at the same 
time if the largeness of the city comes into the prob- 
lem, then remember it is the smaller city that fur- 
nishes the great opportunity to make the millions of 
money. The best illustration that I can give is in 
reference to John Jacob Astor, who was a poor boy 
and who made all the money of the Astor family. 
He made more than his successors have ever earned, 
and yet he once held a mortgage on a millinery store 
in New York, and because the people could not 
make enough money to pay the interest and the 
rent, he foreclosed the mortgage and took posses- 
sion of the store and went into partnership with the 
man who had failed. He kept the same stock, did 
not give him a dollar capital, and he left him alone 
and went out and sat down upon a bench in the 
park. Out there on that bench in the park he had 
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the most important, and to my mind, the pleasantest 
part of that partnership business. He was watching 
the ladies as they went by; and where is the man 
that wouldn't get rich at that business? But when 
John Jacob Astor saw a lady pass, with her shoul- 
ders back and her head up, as if she did not care 
if the whole world looked on her, he studied her 
bonnet; and before that bonnet was out of sight he 
knew the shape of the frame and the color of the 
trimmings, the curl of the — something on a bonnet 
Sometimes I try to describe a woman's bonnet, but 
it is of little use, for it would be out of style to- 
morrow night. So John Jacob Astor went to the 
store and said: ''Now, put in the show window just 
such a bonnet as I describe to you because," said he, 
"I have just seen a lady who likes just such a bon- 
net. Do not make up any more till I come back." 
And he went out again and sat on that bench in the 
park, and another lady of a different form and com- 
plexion passed him with a bonnet of different shape 
and color, of course. "Now," said he, "put such a 
bonnet as that in the show window." He didn't fill 
his show window with hats and bonnets which drive 
people away and then sit in the back of the store 
and bawl because the people go somewhere else to 
trade. He didn't put a hat or bonnet in that show 
window the like of which he had not seen before 
it was made up. 

In our city especially there are great opportunities 
for manufacturing, and the time has come when the 
line is drawn very sharply between the stockholders 
of the factory and their employes. Now, friends, 
there has also come a discouraging gloom upon this 
country and the laboring men are beginning to feel 
that they are being held down by a crust over their 
heads through which they find it impossible to break, 
and the aristocratic money-owner himself is so far 
above that he will never descend to their assistance^ 
That is the thought that is in the minds of our 
people. But, friends, never in the history of our 
country was there an opportunity so great for the 
poor man to get rich as there is now in the city of 
Philadelphia. The very fact that they get discour- 
aged is what prevents them from getting rich. That 
is all there is to it. The road is open, and let us 
keep it open between the poor and the rich. I know 
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that the labor unions have two great problems to 
contend with, and there is only one way to solve 
them. The labor unions are doing as much to pre- 
vent its solving as are the capitalists today, and 
there are positively two sides to it. The labor union 
has two difficulties; the first one is that it began to 
make a labor scale for all classes on a par, and they 
scale down a man that can earn five dollars a day to 
two and a half a day, in order to level up to him an 
imbecile that cannot earn fifty cents a day. That 
is one of the most dangerous and discouraging 
things for the working man. He cannot get the 
results of his work if he do better work or higher 
work or work longer; that is a dangerous thing, and 
in order to get every laboring man free and every 
American equal to every other American, let the 
laboring man ask what he is worth and get it — not 
let any capitalist say to him: ''You shall work for 
me for half of what you are worth;" nor let any 
labor organization say: "You shall work for the cap- 
italist for half your worth." Be a man, be indepen- 
dent, and then shall the laboring man find the road 
ever open from poverty to wealth. The other diffi- 
culty that the labor union has to consider, and this 
problem they have to solve themselves, is the kind 
of orators who come and talk to them about the 
oppressive rich. I can in my dreams recite the ora- 
tion I have heard again and again under such cir- 
cumstances. My life has been with the laboring 
man. I am a laboring man myself. I have often, 
in their assemblies, heard the speech of the man who 
has been invited to address the labor union. The 
man gets up before the assembled company of hon- 
est laboring men and he begins by saying: "Oh, ye 
honest, industrious laboring men, who have fur- 
nished all the capital of the world, who have built 
all the palaces and constructed all the railroads and 
covered the ocean with her steamships. Oh, you 
laboring men! You are nothing but slaves; you are 
ground down in the dust by tLe capitalist who is 
gloating over you as he enjoys his beautiful estates 
and as he has his banks filled with gold, and every 
dollar he owns is coined out of the heart's blood of 
the honest laboring man." Now, that is a lie, and 
you know it is a lie; and yet that is the kind of 
speech that they are all the time hearing, represent- 
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ing the capitalists as wicked and the laboring men 
so enslaved. Why, how wrong it isl Let the man 
who loves his flag and believes in American prin- 
ciples endeavor with all his soul to bring the capital- 
ist and the laboring man together until they stand 
side by side, and arm in arm, and work for the 
common good of humanitya 

He is an enemy to his country who sets capital 
against labor or labor against capital. 

Suppose I were to go down through this audience 
and ask you to introduce me to the great inventors 
who live here in Philadelphia. "The inventors of 
Philadelphia/' you would say, "Why we don't have 
any in Philadelphia. It is too slow to invent any- 
thing. But you do have just as great inventors, and 
they are here in this audience, as ever invented a 
machine. But the probability is that the greatest 
inventor to benefit the world with his discovery is 
some person, perhaps some lady, who thinks she 
could not invent anything. Did you ever study the 
history of invention and see how strange it was that 
the man who made the greatest discovery did it 
without any previous idea that he was an inventor? 
Who are the great inventors? They are persons 
with plain, straightforward common sense, who saw 
a need in the world and immediately applied them- 
selves to study that need. If you want to invent 
anything, don't try to find it in the wheels in your 
head nor in the wheels in your machine, but first find 
out what the people need, and then apply yourself 
to that need, and this leads to invention on the part 
of the people you would not dream of before. The 
great inventors are simply great men; the greater 
the man the more simple the man; and the more 
simple a machine, the more valuable it is. Did you 
ever know a really great man? His ways are so 
simple, so common, so plain, that you think any one 
could do what he is doing. So it is with the great 
men the world over. If you know a really great 
man, a neighbor of yours, you can go right up to 
him and say, "How are you, Jim, good morning, 
Sam." Of course you can, for they are always so 
simple. 

When I wrote the life of General Garfield, one of 
his neighbors took me to his back door, and shouted, 
"Jim, Jim, Jim!" and very soon "Jim" came to the 
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door and General Garfield let me in — one of the 
grandest men of our century. The great men of the 
world are ever so. I was down in Virginia and went 
up to an educational institution and was directed to 
a man who was setting out a tree. I approached him 
and said, "Do you think ii would be possible for me 
to see General Robert £. Lee, the President of the 
University?" He said, "Sir, I am General Lee." Of 
course, when you meet such a man, so noble a man 
as that, you will find him a simple, plain man. 
Greatness is always just so modest and great in- 
ventions are simple. 

I asked a class in school once who were the great 
inventors, and a little girl popped up and said, 
"Columbus." Well, now, she was not so far wrong. 
Columbus bought a farm and he carried on that 
farm just as I carried on my father's farm. He took 
a hoe and went out and sat down on a rock. But 
Columbus, as he sat upon that shore and looked 
out upon the ocean, noticed that the ships, as they 
sailed away, sank deeper into the sea the farther 
they went. And since that time some other "Spanish 
ships" have sunk into the sea. But as Columbus 
noticed that the tops of the masts dropped down 
out of sight, he said: "That is the way it is with 
this hoe handle; if you go around this hoe handle, 
the farther off you go the farther down you go. I 
can sail around to the East Indies." How plain it 
all was. How simple the mind — majestic, like the 
simplicity of a mountain in its greatness. Who are 
the great inventors? They are ever the simple, 
plain, everyday people who see the need and set 
about to supply it. 

I was once lecturing in North Carolina, and the 
cashier of the bank sat directly behind a lady who 
wore a very large hat. I said to that audience, 
"Your wealth is too near to you; you are looking 
right over it." He whispered to his friend, "Well, 
then, my wealth is in that hat." A little later, as 
he wrote me, I said, "Wherever there is a human 
need there is a greater fortune than a mine can 
furnish." He caught my thought, and drew up his 
plan for a better hat pin than was in the hat before 
him, and the pin is now being manufactured. He 
was offered fifty-five thousand dollars for his patent. 
That man made his fortune before he got out of 
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that hall. This is the whole question: Do you sec 
a need? 

I remember well a man up in my native hills, a 
poor man, who for twenty years was helped by the 
town in his poverty, who owned a wide-spreading 
maple tree that covered the poor nun's cottage like 
a benediction from on high. I remember that tree, 
for in the spring— 4here were some roguish boys 
around that neighborhood when I was young — ^in 
the spring of the year the man would put a bucket 
there and the spouts to catch the maple sap, and I 
remember where that bucket was: and when I was 
young the boys were, oh, so mean, that they went 
to that tree before that man had gotten out of bed 
in the morning, and after he had gone to bed at 
night, and drank up that sweet sap. I could swear 
they did it. He didn't make a great deal of maple 
sugar from that tree. But one day he made the 
sugar so white and crystalline that the visitor did 
not believe it was maple sugar; thought maple 
sugar must be red or black. He said to the old 
man: "Why don't you make it that way and sell it 
for confectionery?" The old man caught his thought 
and invented the "rock maple crystal," and before 
that patent expired he had ninety thousand dollars 
and had built a beautiful palace on the site of that 
tree. After forty years owning that tree he awoke 
to find it had fortunes of money indeed in it. And 
many of us are right by the tree that has a fortune 
for us, and we own it, possess it, do what we will 
with it, but we do not learn its value because we 
do not see the human need; and in these discoveries 
and inventions this is one of the most romantic 
things of life. 

I have received letters from all over the country 
and from England, where I have lectured, saying 
that, they have discovered this and that, and one 
man out in Ohio took me through his great fac- 
tories last spring, and said that they cost him 
$680,000, and said he, "I was not worth a cent in 
the world when I heard your lecture, 'Acres of 
Diamonds'; but I made up my mind to stop right 
here and make my fortune here, and here it is." He 
showed^ me through his unmortgaged possessions. 
And this is a continual experience now as I travel 
through the country, after these many years. I 
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mention this incident, not to boast, but to show you 
tHat you can do the same if you will. 

Who are the great inventors? I remember a good 

illustration in a man who used to live in East 

Brookfield, Mass. He was a shoemaker, and he was 

out of work, and he sat around the house until his 

^w^ife told him to "go out doors." And he did what 

every husband is compelled by law to do— he obeyed 

His wife. And he went out and sat down on an ash 

barrel in his back yard. Think of it. Stranded on 

an ash barrel and the enemy in possession of the 

house! As he sat on that ash barrel, he looked down 

into that little brook which ran through that back 

yard into the meadows, and he saw a little trout go 

«flashing up the stream and hiding under the bank. 

I do not suppose he thought of Tennyson's beautiful 

poem: 

"I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever,' 
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But as this man looked into the brook, he leaped 
off that ash barrel and managed to catch the trout 
with his fingers, and sent it to Worcester. They 
wrote back that they would give him a five dollar 
bill for another such trout as that, not that it was 
worth that much, but they wished to help the poor 
man. So this shoemaker and his wife, now perfectly 
united, that five dollar bill in prospect, went out to 
get another trout. They went up the stream to its 
source and down to the brimming river, but not 
another trout could they find in the whole stream; 
and so they came home disconsolate and went to 
the minister. The minister didn't know how trout 
grew, but he pointed the way. Said he, "Get Seth 
Green's book, and that will give you the information 
you want." They did so, and found all about the 
culture of trout. They found that a trout lays thir- 
ty-six hundred eggs every year and every trout 
gains a quarter of a pound every year, so that in four 
years a little trout will furnish four tons per annum 
to sell to the market at fifty cents a pound. When 
they found that, they said they didn't believe any 
such story as that, but if they could get five dollars 
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apiece they could make something. And right in that 
same back yard with the coal sifter up stream and 
window screen down the stream, they began the 
culture of trout. They afterwards moved to the 
Hudson, and since then he has become the authority 
in the United States upon the raising of fish, and 
he has been next to the highest on the United States 
Fish Commission in Washington. My lesson is that 
man's wealth was out there in his back yard for 
twenty years, but he didn't see it until his wife drove 
him out with a mop stick. 

I remember meeting personally a poor carpenter 
of Hingham, Massachusetts, who was out of work 
and in poverty. His wife also drove him out of 
doors. He sat down on the shore and whittled a 
soaked shingle into a wooden chain. His children 
quarreled over it in the evening, and while he was 
whittling a second one, a neighbor came along and 
said, "Why don't you whittle toys if you can carve 
like that?" He said, "I don't know what to make!" 
There is the whole thing. His neighbor said to him: 
"Why don't you ask your own children?" Said he, 
"What is the use of doing that? My children are dif- 
ferent from other people's children." I used to see 
people like that when I taught school. The next 
morning when his boy came down the stairway, he 
said, "Sam, what do you want for a toy?" "I want 
a wheelbarrow." When his little girl came down, 
he asked her what she wanted, and she said, "I want 
a little doll's washstand, a little doll's carriage, a 
little doll's umbrella," and went on with a whole lot 
of things that would have taken his lifetime to sup- 
ply« He consulted his own children right there in 
his own house and began to whittle out toys to 
please them. He began with his jack-knife, and 
made those unpainted Hingham toys. He is the 
richest man in the entire New England States, if 
Mr. Lawson is to be trusted in his statement con- 
cerning such things, and yet that man's fortune was 
made by consulting his own children in his own 
house. You don't need to go out of your own house 
to find out what to invent or what to make. I 
always talk too long on this subject. 

I would like to meet the great men who are here 
tonight. The great men! We don't have any great 
men in Philadelphia. Great menl You say that they 
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all come from London, or San Francisco, or Rome, 
or Manayunk, or anywhere else but here — ^anywhere 
else but Philadelphia— ^nd yet, in fact, there are just 
as great men in Philadelphia as in any city of its 
size. There are great men and women in this audi- 
ence. Great men, I have said, are very simple men. 
Just as many great men here as are to be found any- 
where. The greatest error in judging great men is 
that we think that they always hold an office. The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men. Who are 
the great men of the world? The young man and 
young woman may well ask the question. It is not 
necessary that they should hold an office, and yet 
that is the popular idea. That is the idea we teach 
now in our high schools and common schools, that 
the great men are those who hold some high office, 
and unless we change that very soon and do away 
with that prejudice, we are going to change to an 
empire. There is no question about it. We must 
teach that men are great only on their intrinsic 
value, and not on the position that they may inci- 
dentally happen to occupy, And yet, don't blame 
the young men saying that they are going to be 
great when they get into some official position. I 
ask his audience again, who of you are going to be 
great? Says a young man: "I am going to be great." 
"When are you going to be great?" "When I am 
elected to some political office." Won't you learn 
the lesson, young man, that it is prima facie evidence 
of littleness to hold public office under our form of 
government? Think of it. This is a government of 
the people, and by the people, and for the people, 
and not for the office-holder, and if the people in 
this country rule as they always should rule, an 
office-holder is only the servant of the people, and 
the Bible says that "the servant cannot be greater 
than his master." The Bible says that "he that is 
sent cannot be greater than him who sent him." In 
this country the people are the masters, and the 
office-holders can never be greater than the people; 
they should be honest servants of the people, but 
they are not our greatest men. Young man, remem- 
ber that you never heard of a great man holding 
any political office in this country unless he took 
that office at the expense of himself. It is a loss to 
every great man to take a public office in our coun- 
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try. Bear this in mind, young man, that you cannot 
be made great by a political election. 

Another young man says, ''I am going to be a 
great man in Philadelphia some time." "Is that so? 
When are you going to be great?" "When there 
comes another wart When we get into difficulty 
with Mexico, or England, or Russia, or Japan, or 
with Spain again over Cuba, or with New Jersey, 
I will march up to the cannon's mouth, and amid the 
glistening bayonets I will tear down their flag from 
its staff, and I will come home with stars on my 
shoulders, and hold tvery office in the gift of the 
government, and I will be great," "No, you won't! 
No, you won't; that is no evidence of true greatness, 
young nun." But don't blame that young man for 
thinking that way; that is the way he is taught in 
the high school. That is the way history is taught 
in college. He is taught that the men who held the 
office did all the fighting. 

I remember we had a Peace Jubilee here in Phil- 
adelphia soon after the Spanish war. Perhaps some 
of these visitors think we should not have had it 
until now in Philadelphia, and as the great proces- 
sion was going up Broad street I was told that the 
tally-ho coach stopped right in front of my house, 
and on the coach was Hobson, and all the people 
threw up their hats and swung their handkerchiefs, 
and shouted "Hurrah for Hobson 1" I would have 
yelled too, because he deserves much more of his 
country than he has ever received. But suppose I 
go into the High School tomorrow and ask, "Boys, 
who sunk the Merrimac?" If they answer me "Hob- 
son," they tell me seven-eighths of a lie — seven- 
eighths of a lie, because there were eight men who 
sunk the Merrimac. The other seven men, by virtue 
of their positions, were continually exposed to the 
Spanish fire, while Hobson, as an officer, might 
reasonably be behind the smokestack. Why, my 
friends, in this intelligent audience gathered here 
tonight I do not believe I could find a single person 
that can name the other seven men who were with 
Hobson. Why do we teach history in that way? We 
ought to teach that however humble the station a 
man may occupy, if he does his full duty in his 
place, he is just as much entitled to the American 
people's honor as is a king upon a throne. We do 
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teach it as a mother did her little boy in New York 
when he said, "Mamma, what great building is that?" 
''That is General Grant's tomb." "Who was General 
Grant?" "He was the man who put down the rebel- 
lion." Is that the way to teach history? 

Do you think we would have gained a victory if 
it had depended on General Grant alone? Oh, no. 
Then why is there a tomb on the Hudson at all? 
Why, not simply because General Grant was per- 
sonally a great man himself, but that tomb is there 
because he was a representative man and represented 
two hundred thousand men who went down to death 
for their nation and many of them as great as Gen- 
eral Grant. That is why that beautiful tomb stands 
on the heights over the Hudson. 

I remember an incident that will illustrate this, the 
only one that I can give tonight. I am ashamed of 
it, but I don't dare leave it out. I close my eyes 
now; I look back through the years of 1863; I can 
see my native town in the Berkshire Hills, I can 
see that cattle-show ground filled with people; I 
can see that church there and the town hall crowded, 
and hear bands playing, and see flags flying and 
handkerchiefs streaming — ^well do I recall at this 
moment that day. The people had turned out to re- 
ceive a company of soldiers, and that 'Company came 
marching up on the Common. They had served oat 
one term in the Civil War and had re-enlisted, and 
they were being received by their native townsmen. 
I was but a boy, but I was captain of that company, 
puffed out with pride on that day — ^why, a cambric 
needle would have burst me all to pieces. As I 
marched on the Common at the head of my com- 
pany, there was not a man more proud than I. We 
marched into the town hall and then they seated my 
soldiers down in the center of the house and I took 
my place down on the front seat, and then the town 
officers filed through the great throng of people, 
who stood close and packed in that little hall. They 
came up on the platform, formed a half circle around 
it, and the mayor of the town, the "chairman of the 
Selectmen" in New England, took his seat in the 
middle of that half circle. He was an old man, his 
hair was gray; he never held an ofiice before in his 
life. He thought that an oflice was all he needed to 
be a truly great man, and when he came up he ad- 
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justed bis powerful spectacles and glanced calmly 
around the audience with amazing dignity. Suddenly 
his eyes fell upon me, and then the good old man 
came right forward and invited me to come up on 
the stand with the town officers. Invited me up on 
the standi No town officer ever took notice of me 
before I went to war. Now, I should not say that. 
One town officer was there who advised the teacher 
to "whale" me, but I mean no "honorable mention." 
So I was invited up on the stand with the town 
officers. I took my seat and let my sword fall on 
the floor, and folded my arms across my breast and 
waited to be received. Napoleon the Fifth! Pride 
goeth before destruction and a fall. When I had 
gotten my seat and all became silent through the 
hall, the chairman of the Selectmen arose and came 
forward with great dignity to the table, and we all 
supposed he would introduce the Congregational 
minister, who was the only orator in the town, and 
who would give the oration to the returning sol- 
diers. But, friends, you should have seen the surprise 
that ran over that audience when they discovered 
that this old farmer was going to deliver that oration 
himself. He had never made a speech in his life 
before, but he fell into the same error that others 
have fallen into, he seemed to think that the office 
would make him an orator. So he had written out 
a speech and walked up and down the pasture until 
he had learned it by heart and frightened the cattle, 
and he brought that manuscript with him, and tak- 
ing it from his pocket, he spread it carefully upon 
the table. Then he adjusted his spectacles to be sure 
that he might see it, and walked far back on the 
platform and then stepped forward like this. He 
must have studied the subject much, for he assumed 
an elocutionary attitude; he rested heavily upon his 
left heel, slightly advanced the right foot, threw 
back his shoulders, opened the organs of speech, 
and advanced his right hand at an angle of forty-five. 
As he stood in that elocutionary attitude this is just 
the way that speech went, this is it precisely. Some 
of my friends have asked me if I do not exaggerate 
it, but I could not exaggerate it. Impossible! This 
is the way it went; although I am not here for the 
story but the lesson that is back of it: 
"Fellow citizens." As soon as he heard his voice, 
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bis hand began to shake like that, his knees began 
to tremble, and then he shook all over. He coughed 
and choked and finally came around to look at his 
manuscript. Then he began again: "Fellow citizens: 
We — are — ^we are« »we are — ^we arc— We are very 
happy — we are very happy — ^we are very happy — ^to 
welcome back to their native town these soldiers 
who have fought and bled — and come back to their 
native town. We are especially — we are especially — 
we are especially — ^we are especially pleased to see 
with us today this young hero (that meant me) — 
this young hero who in imagination (friends, remem- 
ber, he said ''imagination," for if he had not said 
that, I would not be egotistical enough to refer to 
it) — ^this young hero who, in imagination, we have 
seen leading — we have seen leading— -iwe have seen 
leading his troops on to the deadly breach. We 
have seen his shining — his shining — ^we have seen 
his shining — ^we have seen his shining — his shining 
sword — ^flashing in the sunlight as he shouted to his 
troops, 'Come onT" 

Oh, dear, dear, dear, deart How little that good, 
old man knew about war. If he had known anything 
about war, he ought to have known what any soldier 
in this audience knows is true, that it is next to a 
crime for an officer of infantry ever in time of danger 
to go ahead of his men^ I, with my shining sword 
flashing in the sunlight, shouting to my troops: 
"Come on." I never did it. Do you suppose I would 
go ahead of my men to be shot in the front by the 
enemy and in the back by my own men? That is 
no place for an ofHcer. The place for the officer is 
behind the private soldier in actual fighting. How 
often, as a staff ofHcer, I rode down the line when 
the Rebel cry and yell was coming out of the woods, 
sweeping along over the fields, and shouted, "Offi- 
cers to the reart Officers to the rear!" and then 
every officer goes behind the line of battle, and the 
higher the officer's rank, the farther behind he goes. 
Not because he is any the less brave, but because 
the laws of war require that to be done. If the 
general came up on the front line and were killed 
you would lose your battle anyhow, because he has 
the plan of the battle in his brain, and must be kept 
in comparative safety. I, with my "shining sword 
flashing in the sunlight." Aht There sat in the hall 
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that day men who had given that boy their last 
hardtack, who had carried him on their backs 
through deep rivers. But some were not there; they 
had gone down to death for their country. The 
speaker mentioned them, but they were but little 
noticed, and yet they had gone down to death for 
their country, gone down for a cause they believed 
was right and still believe was right, though I grant 
to the other side the same that I ask for myself. 
Yet these men who had actually died for their coun- 
try were little noticed, and the hero of the hour was 
this boy. Why was he the hero? Simply because 
that man fell into the same foolishness. This boy 
was an officer, and those were only private soldiers. 
I learned a lesson that I will never forget. Great- 
ness consists not in holding some office; greatness 
really consists in doing some great deed with little 
means, in the accomplishment of vast purposes from 
the private ranks of life; that is true greatness. He 
who can give to this people better streets, better 
homes, better schools, better churches, more religion, 
more of happiness, more of God, he that can be a 
blessing to the community iq which he lives tonight 
will be great anywhere, but he who cannot be a 
blessing where he now lives will never be great 
anywhere on the face of God's earth. ''We live in 
deeds, not years, in feeling, not in figures on a dial; 
in thoughts, not breaths; we should count time by 
heart throbs, in the cause of right." Bailey says: 
"He most lives who thinks most" 

If you forget everything I have said to you, do 
not forget this, because it contains more in two 
lines than all I have said. Bailey says: "He most 
lives who thinks most, who feels the noblest, and 
who acts the best/' 



HOW I DELIVER ACRES OF DIAMONDS 

By 
RUSSELL H. GONWELL 

This lecture has been delivered under these circum- 
stances: I visit a town or city, and try to arrive there 
early enough to see the postmaster, the barber, the 
keeper of the hotel, the principal of the schools, and 
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the ministers of some of the churches, and then go 
into some of the factories and stores, and talk with 
the people, and get into sympathy with the local 
conditions of that town or city and see what has 
been their history, what opportunities they had and 
what they had failed to do— and every town fails to 
do something — and then go to the lecture and talk to 
those people about the subjects which apply to their 
locality. Acres of Diamonds — the idea — has contin- 
uously been precisely the same. The idea is that in 
this country of ours, every man has the opportunity 
to make more of himself than he does in his own 
environment, with his own skill, with his own energy, 
and with his own friends. 
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SILENT ELOQUENCE 

By WARR£N G. I>UBOIS 

An old man, almost wiioUy deaf, traveled many 
miles to hear the idol of his latter years— Henry Qay. 
When he reached the courtroom it was so crowded 
that the only empty seat was in a corner from which, 
however, the speakers were visible. There the old man 
sat, motionless, with his chin resting on his cane, for 
several hours. When the master of compromise had 
completed his summing up, the old man exclaimed, 
"I didn't hear a word he said, but, Great Jehovah, didn't 
he make the motions !" 

Of William Pitt it was said, 'There was something 
about the man that was finer than anything he said;" 
and of Daniel Webster, ''He had but to stand before an 
audience and it was his." 

"The greatest thing in oratory," wrote Henry Ward 
Beecher, "is the man." To carry the analysis a bit 
farther we might add, "as we see him." 

Every impression made upon an individual must 
travel by one of five roads, the senses. There are no 
other avenues of appeal. The speaker can send his 
message along but two of them, the eye and the ear. 
The strength of the impression made depends upon the 
extent to which he employs both. The second is always 
used; but how effectively does he use the first? 

The effectiveness of using the eye as a channel or 
route rests upon a variety of causes. Long before man 
learned to talk, he communicated with his fellowmen by 
means of signs. The modern military salute is the 
outgrowth of the custom among savages of raising the 
open, weaponless hand to show friendship. Later, man 
developed his powers of speech: the flower of that 
cultivation is die English language. But even today, 
an artist, with a few strokes of the pen expresses a 
thought — and writers labor through many written pages 
to interpret it. 



"How truly language must be regarded as a hin- 
drance to thought, though the necessary instrument of 
it, we shall clearly perceive on remembering the com> 
parative force with which simple ideas are communi- 
cated by signs. To say 'Leave the room' is less ex- 
pressive than to point to the door. Placing a finger on 
the lips is more forcible than whispering 'Do not speak.' 
A beck of the hand is better than 'Come here.' No 
phrase can convey the idea of surprise so vividly as 
opening the eyes and raising the eyebrows. A shrug 
of the shoulders would lose much by translation into 
words." 

SPENCER'S *»PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE'' 

The nerves connecting the eye and the brain are short. 
Just as the light waves of a carpenter shingling a 
roof two blocks away reach the eyes long before the 
sound of his hammer is heard, so the visible object 
penetrates the eye and records an impression on the 
consciousness long before the spoken word has sent its 
vibrations to the ear drum. The invention of motion 
pictures enables us to understand the plot of "Richard 
III" in less than half the time it takes to present the 
selected scenes in a regular play. 

Continued use of the eye has made it the strongest 
and the most accurate of all the senses. "It is better 
to trust the eye than the ear" is only one of the many 
maxims which the reputation of the eye for accuracy 
has produced. Every waking hour sees it active ; it 
rebels against darkness. From the cradle to the grave 
it seeks employment. "The eye is the pilot of the 
brain." It has a perpetual connection with the atten- 
tion which the forces of noise, odor and physical con- 
tact find hard to sever. Hold it and you hold the 
man. Imagine, if you can, Shakespeare's "Hamlet" 
presented upon a darkened stage. How long would 
the interpretation of a Sothern or a Forbes-Robertson 
hold your attention? Then think of the many hours 
of contentment and fascination you have spent watch- 
ing Miss Pickford in the movies. 

Industry and art bear witness of our awakening to 



the s^eat superiority of the visual sense as a medititn 
of appeal. Millions are spent annually in the operation 
of electric advertising signs. Motion pictures repre- 
sent more invested capital than any other industry ex- 
cept the manufacture of automobiles. This greater 
use of the visible has sharpened our sense of sight and 
increased its appetite. It has become a gluttonous sense. 
The audience of Shakespeare's day was content to wit- 
ness a production with a setting of curtains. Now, we 
demand that the simplest one-act sketch in a vaudeville 
theater be presented with all the visual reality that 
stagecraft can devise. 

The purpose of this lecture is twofold: first, to im- 
press you with the need of a visual appeal, and second, 
to guide you in making that appeal. The first has been 
covered. The second, to guide you in the manner of 
holding and satisfying the eye, is a task of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. It divides itself naturally into two problems: 
g^etting the focus, and keeping that focus engaged* 

ELIMINATING DISTRACTIONS 

In conversation with a business associate yod demand 
that his eyes meet yours. The speaker should demand 
the same from the audience. It will comply with your 
demand only when you make the compliance the natural 
result of attending circumstances. As water finds its 
level, so the eye finds the attractive. You cannot so 
decorate the eye or face of the speaker as to make it 
more inviting to the eye than other objects in the set- 
ting, but you can make it the natural resting place by 
eliminating or decreasing the attractive power of ob- 
jects which might compete with you. This task of 
eliminating distractions may be considered from three 
angles— disturbances in the audience, setting of the plat- 
form, and the speaker's appearance. 

While the gifted Bryan was addressing an open-air 
audience at Atlantic City, an aeroplane appeared over- 
head. Now an aeroplane is no novel sight. And yet 
it became the focus of all eyes. Instead of waiting 
until the machine had disappeared from view, the 
Commoner interjected, ''Many a man aspires to reach 
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the clouds of success, but gets caught in the cross cur- 
rents of akohol and is forced to volplane to the 
earfh." 

The fact that Mn Bryan handled the situation with 
great resourcefulness is not my point The astonish- 
ing fact is that anyone should have removed his eyes 
from him to witness such a commonplace event But 
sueh is the temper of an audience. No orator has ever 
been able to compete with counter attractions ; none of 
the great ones ever tried. A porter placing a chair in 
the aisle can remove the eyes from a Webster in the 
course of his greatest peroration; a cat entering the 
rear of a theater can make a dramatic crisis appear 
as a side show at the circus. You cannot compete ; you 
must eliminate. 

No speaker can foresee all the possible events which 
might take place in an audience to distract the atten- 
tion. He can, however, prevent much by his attitude 
at the opening. Have you ever noticed how quietly 
the actors speak the first lines of a play? No, it isn't 
all imagination; they actually lower their voices with 
the intention of making the hearing of their words 
more dtfikult But what is tiie result? Noises in the 
rear of the orchestra cease, those in their seats settle 
down amd the talkative late comer is met with many 
angry faces* That is the actor's method of eliminating 
disturbances. The platform speaker cannot use such 
means. But he can prevent much by letting it be known 
at the start that he will not tolerate disturbances; 
not by saying so in words, but by delaying the opening 
of his speech until the audience has settled down to 
complete quiet. Such a method has the effect of serving 
notice on all present that the slightest distracting act 
will arouse not only the resentment of the speaker 
but that of the audience as well 

When meeting a person on a sidewalk, we instinct- 
ively turn to the right Why? Because when our 
ancestors fought with shield and spear, they always 
carried the shield on the left arm and fought with the 
right In an encounter, the fighter turned his left side 
to his adversary. The reason for this practice has 
disappeared, but the habit still survives. Heredity, 






despite all that has been written about the all-powerful 
influence of environment, still exercises a vast control 
over our actions. Long before the spear and shield 
age, when every member of the animal kingdom was at 
war with another, eternal vigilance was the price of 
preservation. Man was constantly alert; life was al- 
ways in danger. A meeting with a hungry tiger or 
another human being meant combat. The danger signal 
was motion; consequently the eye was ever alert to it 
Today, that danger is almost completely lost from our 
subconsciousness, but we still heed the slightest mo- 
tion, particularly where the motion has a background 
in repose. 

Nothing is more disconcerting than a platform filled 
with people. Even in repose they are distractk>ns. 
The very act of focusing our attention on one thing 
involves a certain strain and resulting fatigue. And 
even when the subject i$ worthy of the strongest con* 
centration, we are constantly seeking excuses for chang- 
ing the direction of our gaze. But with any number 
of individuals on a platform it is impossible to prevent 
some one or more from crossing their legs, whisper- 
ing, or making some motion that will carry to it ^ 
eyes of the audience. If it is within your power to 
name the conditions under which you speak, do not 
fail to remove not only men and women but also all 
plants, signs or draperies which have any features of 
attractiveness. 

Coming to the speaker's appearance, we turn back 
to the desired focus of the hearer^s attention-*the eyes 
of the speaker. Assuming that the audience is free 
from all disturbing influences and that the platform 
has not a single element of visual attraction with which 
the speaker must compete, there remains the question 
of the speaker's appearance. Here, too, we must elimi- 
nate that attractiveness that divides the attention. You 
have heard it said that the best dressed man is the 
one whose clothes call the least attention to themselves. 
He is the man whom we may see a dozen times a day 
and yet recall with diflficulty the color of his coat or 
the style of his necktie. He should be the model for 
the public speaker. And one thing more-— do not mar 



an otherwise good appearance by coming before an 
audience with a newspaper, notebook, or fountain pen 
protruding from your pocket. 

With all distractions eliminated, let us proceed to 
the second half of our problem — the utilization of the 
visH>le in strengthening the force of our message. The 
eyes are upon us; we must hold them there. 
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"THE SPEAKING BODY 

The elocutionist dwells with great emphasis on ges- 
tures, posture, carriage, and facial expression. But 
he rarely calls attention to the fact that these phases 
of speaking are merely elements of the whole "speak- 
ing body." Working alone no element can attain the 
end. But in the great scheme of developing the whole, 
we must take one element at a time and then attend 
to the art of synchronizing its e£Forts, first with the 
ojther three and then with the speaking voice. 

You may have wished that your favorite actor would 
present some great drama on the screen. You wonder 
why he does not try his art in the cinema. The greater 
remuneration of the motion picture leaves but one 
answer to this query — ^your favorite has not that visual 
appeal which would permit him to risk his reputation 
in the spoken drama by a comparatively lesser success 
on the screen. For in the motion picture studio, the 
charm of the voice is worthless; skill in inflection is 
lost. The artist must send his message through but 
one medium — the eye. Unless he can express all his 
interpretation in motion and pose, he cannot succeed 
in the "silent theater." 

Have you ever acted in amateur theatricals? If you 
have, you know something about the speaking body. 
You know that learning your lines is but a small part 
of your task; the many little bits of 'business" that 
must be performed spell success or failure. It is 
provable that you have never attempted the stage. 
Few men have. But every great speaker is an actor; 
he may not realize the fact and mig^t even resent the 
remark. No man has reached the heights of effective 
speaking without schooling himself in the actor's art 
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Another method of developing the speaking body 
is the practice of delivering your speeches before a 
mirror. Edward Everett, the polished orator of the 
Civil War, used it and Lord Mansfield, the famous 
English barrister, would practice the graces of a speaker 
before a looking-glass, with some critical friends sit> 
ting by his side as censors. It is difficult to under- 
stand why more speakers do not use this method of 
self-criticism. We hear ourselves speak and profit by 
the errors which our ears detect. Why should not 
our eyes do the same for our visible expression? 

POSTURE 

"In every battle the eye is first conquered."— Tacitus. 

When Lincoln arose to address that memorable gath- 
ering at Cooper Union, his clothes were disheveled and 
when he walked to the center of the platform in his 
awkward, ungainly manner, the man who had invited 
him to speak shuddered at the thought of what his 
friends would think of his choice of a speaker. It 
took many minutes of the future president's best diction 
to counteract that first impression. 

The first thing that strikes the audience is the man- 
ner in which you approach it. You may have gifts 
which will efface the worst first impression. But unless 
you are a Lincoln in this respect, you cannot afford 
to start with a handicap. 

If all our auditoriums and assembly rooms were 
modeled aftei the Roman Senate — a semicircular room 
with the floor rising in three directions from the speaker 
— we -would find it much easier to assume the proper 
posture in speaking. But when the centre of the audi- 
ence is below the level of our eyes there is a tendency 
to cramp our position on the platform. 

If you would know the proper position of the body 
in speaking, go through the following exercise, noting 
carefully each step: 

Bend over and touch your toes with the tips of 
your fingers, forcing all the air out of the lungs 
as you do so. Slowly raise your trunk and arms, 
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inhaling at the same time, until your body is erect 
and your arms and spine form a straight line. Bal- 
ance yourself so that the weight is almost wholly on 
the balls of the feet. Exhale while you lower your 
arms to your side, throwing them backward behind 
the line of the spine. Keep your chest high, head 
erect, and chin in. When your arms touch your 
sides, let them relax as though they were paralyzed. 

Your posture is not only correct and impressive, but 
your position makes it easier to breathe and to gesture. 

If your previous posture on the platform has been 
incorrect the one just outlined is not going to be easy 
to assume — at first You will feel as though you 
were posing for a poster of a soldier at attention. 
But do not let this feeling deceive you into believing 
that the audience shares it 

Almost every beginning speaker experiences the aU- 
hands-and-feet sensation. This is most common among 
men who are tall and thin. All self-consciousness is 
indicative of a lack of mental concentration upon the 
subject of the speech, ai|d as experience increases the 
ability to focus our mentality on thoughts, this feel- 
ing of self-consciousness will correspondingly decrease. 
But before we reach that degree of confidence, we 
can minimize this all-hands-and-feet discomfort by 
relaxing the arms from the shoulders down and focus- 
ing our physical consciousness on the center of the 
chest 

CARRIAGE 

Nothing is more indicative of a man's character than 
the manner in which he carries himself when walking. 
All his power is revealed in that act If he swings his 
arms, tosses his head from side to side, settles his 
body on each step, you can rest assured that there is 
not much reserve energy within. The man of power 
wastes no physical energy in lost motion. Watch a 
graduate of West Point or Annapolis. You will see 
an erect bearing, using a minimum of e£Fort in walking, 
but suggestive of great physical and mental reserve. 

On die platform we must be guided by the principle 
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that every motion which does not add, detracts. This 
does not mean that you should stand glued to one spot ; 
neither does it mean that you should spend your energy 
like a tennis player in a championship match. The 
best rule is to economize your motion, so that when 
you use it there is not only plenty in reserve but the 
effect is not weakened by comparison. 

Much of what has been said about posture applies 
to carriage. If you would cultivate the best carriage on 
a platform, you must acquire the habit off the platform. 
Correct waUcing is the best means of attaining thii 
end. Assume the posture outlined under the preceding 
subdivision and carry it into your walking. And 
when standing still, retain it; do not fold your arms 
or settle on one foot You will find that an observance 
of ^s habit will minimise your fatigue and strengthen 
your physical and mental endurance. 

GESTURES 

"The judges of the Areopagus/' says the System of 
Delsarte, "learned by experience the power of gesture, 
and to avoid coming under its spell (sometimes) 
adopted the plan of hearing pleas only in the dark- 
ness." Sometimes they compelled the orators to wear 
masks. 

Strictly speaking, gesture includes all postures and 
movement In the following paragraphs, however, it 
is used In its more limited sense— the movements of 
the arms and body. 

If an invisible photographer were to accompany you 
for a few days and record all the gestures you used 
in conversation, you would be astonished to learn the 
wealth of your power of gesticulation. Why did you 
gesticulate? Certainly you were not thinking of the act. 
You exercised little selection in choosing the gestures. 

To gesture in conversation is almost as natural as to 
inflect the voice. But when you speak from a platform, 
however, there is something which breaks the subcon- 
scious connection between thought and action. The 
first problem, therefore, is to reestablish that connec- 
tion; to remove the obstruction that prevents your 
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natural tendency to accompany thought with muscular 
motion. 

A weak muscle will never grow strong by inaction. 
If you would bring a sti£E leg back to normal func- 
tioning, don't wait until you have an errand to per- 
form. Exercise it now! If you would reestablish 
the connection between feeling and physical action, 
exercise the art of gesticulation whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. You might overdo it, but that 
can be easily remedied. The main thing is to bring 
the muscles into play; get accustomed to that queer 
feeling which accompanies the first gesture you ever 
made. Limber up the muscles of the speaking body. 

Gesticulation is just as much of an art as singing. 
Practice alone will strengthen it, but will not always 
develop variety and richness. The average speaker 
exhibits a dearth of variety. He usually falls into the 
habit of using a pet gesture on all occasions whether 
he is denouncing the cruelties of war or is praising 
the beauties of the Grand Canyon. 

The task of developing the art of gesticulation brings 
to mind two opposite theories. The first is typified 
by the instructor who made a chart picturing the human 
body divided into zones. All possible positions of 
the arms and hands were shown in connection with 
forty-four different emotions. The other school rests 
on this foundation — "Forswear art and let nature take 
its course." Now, the first condemns itself; but the 
second makes a dangerous appeal. The latter may 
be met by a short story narrated by A. C. Sutherland. 

An amateur theatrical club hired a professional coach 
to drill the cast for a benefit performance. After three 
months of preparation, the play was given with a fair 
degree of success. The coach received many congratu- 
lations. One of the compliments ended with these 
words, 'But the finest was contributed by the little 
girl; anyone could see that her acting was nature, not 
art" And the coach replied, "Yes, I devoted two 
hours a day for three months to teach that child how 
to appear natural for five minutes." 

The best method of teaching gesture is made up of 
a combination of both these theories — that which gives 
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free play to natural impulses aided by the constructive 
criticism of those who have, by years of practice, at- 
tained the goal of visible expression. If the student- 
speaker will call forth from his natural impulses all 
the variety of which he is capable, experience will equip 
him to choose unconsciously the gesture which is ap- 
propriate. 

Deliver the following sentences a dozen times, try- 
ing out all possible gestures on each one. Pick the 
one for each that strikes you as being most appropri- 
ate. 

"If you would protect your mothers and your 
sisters, you young men must enlist ; and that means 
you, and you, and youl" 

"Wait a minute — don't interrupt me — I haven't 
finished my speech 1" 

"Down and down he sank until no crime was 
too low for his shriveled conscience." 

"I have a big fist and I intend to fight!" 

"Can such a man lift his hand to Heaven and 
ask for mercy?" 

"All around him were regiments of cavalry and 
artillery." 

"And out of the strife and bloodshed there arose 
a new era of peace and happiness." 

"If you dissolve the Whig Party, where am I 
to go?" 

"Out before him, on a level with his eyes, 
stretched the vast Pacific Ocean." 

It will not require much experiment to find the 
appropriate gestures. And unless your tastes are ex- 
tremely abnormal or your muscles are underdeveloped, 
you have the basis of every gesture needed in speak- 
ing. There are, of course, many others, but they are 
modifications or combinations of those you have em- 
ployed. 

It is not to be expected that you have delivered 
them with the grace of a Bryan. That is the fruit of 
years of cultivation. But if you will practice them all 
once a day, the awkwardness will soon disappear and 
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you will soon acquire the courage to employ them all 
on the platform, flavoring each with that little touch 
of individuality which is your greatest possession. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the eyes 
of the deaf are keener than those of men who hear; 
the sense of touch in the blind is far more developed 
than in those blessed with good vision. Reliance makes 
for strength. If we had to rely on the sign language 
our hands would become as supple and as dexterous 
as those of the mute. If your power of gesticulation 
is weak, it is not because the potentialities are not 
there, it is because it needs greater use and dependence. 
Imagine yourself a mute; then try to picture by ges- 
ture alone the meaning of all the sentences above. 

Psychologists tell us that muscular action precedes 
and causes emotion and is not, as commonly supposed, 
the result of it. They cite as proof the case of the 
man, completely paralyzed, who lost all power of feel- 
ing and emotion. You might reject this theory, but 
you cannot gainsay that they are closely related and 
that one depends upon the other for its intensity. The 
fighter aroused with anger hits a harder blow and the 
blow, in turn, increases his anger. So with gestures, 
they not only aid in strengthening the impression made 
on the hearer, but they, in turn, intensify the feeling 
of the speaker. 

The question often arises as to how much a speaker 
should gesture. The answer, of course, must dQ>end 
on the speech and the speaker. If we follow the 
cardinal rule — gesture when you feel the impulse to 
do so— you will eliminate every consideration but one, 
and that is, the state of the nervous system. The stolid, 
unfeeling man uses too few; the overwrought "jumpy** 
type indulges in a "babbling of the hands." Most of 
our great orators are men of great physique and ner- 
vous control. Patrick Henry had the physique of a 
tiger; Webster was a mountain of strength; Bryan 
has waged three campaigns for the presidency any 
one of which would have put a candidate of normal 
constitution in his grave. Exceptional prowess is not 
necessary, either to speaking in general or to gesture 
in particular; but health is. Muscular exercise, which 
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sends the blood into every vein of the human body 
and which enables the athlete to clear the hurdle by 
an inch, will help tone the nervoui system to the point 
where the speaker may trust the physical impulses on 
the question of when to gesture. 

One thing more about gestures. The beginning 
speaker usually betrays his inexperience by premature 
gesticulation-— he brings it forth too soon and with- 
draws it before the words which he intended it to 
accompany are completely uttered. Haste always re- 
veals a lack of physical control. It is often permis- 
sible to precede your remarks with a gesture, but never 
withdraw it until the words are fully spoken and bet- 
ter yet, hold it for a fraction of a second longer. 



FACIAL EXPRESSION 

Why, in conversation, do we fasten our gaze upon 
the eyes and face of the speaker? Why do we hesi- 
tate to reply to the words of a friend whose counte- 
nance we cannot see? It is because our instinct tells 
us to interpret the spoken word in the light of those 
little accompanying movements of the eyes and features. 
They not only supply the shortcomings of all spoken 
language, but give it life and color. Only the skillful 
actor and professional ganibler can completely check 
those little plays of expression that enable us to judge 
the sincerity of the speaker. 

But on the platform the nerves that lead from the 
thought centers to the muscles of the face suffer, in 
the beginning speaker especially, a certain paralysis. 
Add to this the stolidity of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
pared to the demonstrative nature of the Latin or 
Slav, and the average American presents a visage far 
too cold and expressionless. 

The task of developing facial expression presents 
the same problems as tlut of improving the art of 
gesticulation. First, we must break down the obstruc- 
tion which lies betw^n feeling and its subconscious 
effect on the facial muscles. Second, we must culti- 
vate by practice the art of exaggerating those little 
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movements of the eyes and mouth that speak so elo- 
quently in conversation. 

Were the actor to use the same facial expression 
that he does in conversation its effect would not reach 
beyond the first few rows of the orchestra. So with 
the speaker. 

A widow whose scanty means failed to provide for 
herself and her two children sought employment as 
a '^super" in a motion picture studio. Her success in 
small parts brought greater opportunities and now she 
is ranked as a ''star." The directors were convinced 
that she was concealing previous experience on the stage. 
This she stoutly denied. But not until she told this 
story did they believe her : 

"When I was a child, I never returned from 
the theater without rehearsing before a mirror in 
my room all the actions of the actors as I recalled 
them. I would sit there for hours perfecting some 
little movement of the hand or mouth that im- 
pressed me during the performance. This habit 
took such a hold on me that even today I cannot 
watch a performance without experiencing a desire 
to mimic every movement of the players." 

The next time you attend a theater, try to follow 
in mimicry all the plays of feeling that lighten the 
faces of the actors. You may not meet with satisfying 
results but you will at least limber up the many little 
muscles which have lain dormant sitice you left the 
cradle. The next time you are preparing for a speech, 
rehearse your thoughts in pantomime before a mirror. 
Try to put all the intensity of your thoughts and emo- 
tions in silent expression. 

COORDINATING THE ELEMENTS OF THE 

SPEAKING BODY 

The goal of all speaking is the production of a strong 
and single impression on the thoughts and feelings of 
the audience; all oratory must be tested by this stand- 
ard. If that impression is alloyed with the memory 
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of some unique inflection or some peculiar physical 
movement, it is evidence of a flaw in the metal of 
the artist. 

Of all the men who have enriched the traditions of 
American oratory, Wendell Phillips stands preeminent 
in the art of gesticulation. An interesting story which 
illustrates the effect of his art may well be told here. 

A group of college students was sent to hear him. 
The following day, the instructor of public speaking 
asked each member of the class to write a theme on 
"Phillips's Gestures." Half of them wrote that they 
did not recall that he used any gestures; the other 
half was divided between the confession that they 
could not remember ansrthing extraordinary about his 
gestures and some rather irrelevant remarks about his 
fine presence. 

These men were cold critics of speakers; the fact 
that their subjective viewpoint was so completely dis- 
lodged and that they carried away nothing but what 
the speaker intended to give them is a great tribute 
to the wonderful skill of Phillips. 

The aim of all education is so to train the mind that 
a maximum of thought shall be performed by the sub- 
consciousness, leaving the consciousness free to deal 
with the larger problems. The finished speaker thinks 
not of his gestures, his inflections, his choice of words ; 
his conscious mind is focused solely on the thoughts 
of his address. He can do this because he has so 
trained these many muscles that they function with 
no more attention than we give the fingers in writing. 
But the student's task is to lift, one by one, all these 
little parts of his speaking machinery from the dark 
cellar of his subconscious mind into the light of his 
conscious mind, there inspect them, strengthen them, 
perfect them, and then place them back where they 
will lie ready to function without friction or fracture 
at the call of the lever of will. 

We have lifted from obscurity all the elements of 
the speaking 'body. When we are satisfied that they 
are strong enough to act properly and with grace at 
the call of the impulse that connects each with the 
thoughts and emotions of the speaker, put them back. 
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Forget them. Think only of the mainspring wiudl 
will, at the proper time, set each one in motion — tke 
central theme of your speech. True, the machinery wiB 
need overhauling. But the speaking body is like a good 
violin, its responsiveness and tone improve with usage* 

Wendell Phillips never permitted a tailor to finish 
a coat until he had measured the length of the sleeves 
while Phillip enacted all the gestures he was accus- 
tomed to use. This may strike you as an idiosyncrasy 
of a great man, a detail which has no place in the mind 
of a practical man of affairs. But it is these small 
details which go to make up the finished speaker that 
you would become. And when you are tempted to lay 
aside the smaller points in the building of your art, 
remember the reply of Michel Angelo to the man who 
remonstrated with him for the time he was giving to 
a portion of his painting in the far o£F comer of the 
church: 'Trifle? Yes, but trifles make perfectioa, 
and perfection is no trifle T 

It is the attention to trifles that makes the speaker, 
"with hands charged with electricity and face all ablate 
with magnetism," 
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PREFACE 

The speeches given here are all masterpieces of ora- 
tory, and are worthy of much careful thought and 
study. 

Read each one over silently first, and try to visualize 
in your imagination not only the setting of the speech 
but any phrases and sentences that hold your attention 
particularly. After reading these and other similar ex- 
amples aloud for 10 or 15 minutes daily for a month, 
notice the marked improvement in your delivery. You 
will find it very helpful to stand before a mirror while 
doing this and study your facial expression and ges- 
tures. 

Do not practice mechanically, but with intense earn- 
estness and conviction. 



VISION OF THE CIVIL WAR 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
INTRODUCTION 

It is a great pity that the memory of this noble and 
brilliant orator has been clouded by the prejudice which 
his religious agnosticism has left in the minds of his 
countrymen. The rarity of his descriptive powers, the 
loftiness of his sentiments, and the beauty of his diction 
place him in the foreground of American orators of 
the post-bellum period. 

Regardless of the magnetism of his powers and the 
ability to consume his listeners in the fire of his speech, 
Col. Ingersoll never failed to make a thorough study 
of the conditions under which he spoke and to suit the 
style of his address to the occasion. His speech nomi- 
nating James G. Blaine for the presidency and his ad- 
dress "At the Tomb of Napoleon" show the versatility 
of his genius. 

"A Vision of the Civil War" is a study in suggestion. 
Every speech must be judged in the light of the occasion 
on which it was delivered; so with this. Picture to 
3'ourself a gathering of veterans, some whole, some 
maimed, but all living in an atmosphere of the past, 
trying to brighten the ever-fading memories of those 
four years of hardship, suffering — and joy. Then, with 
that picture before you, read this speech. 

(1) Note that the entire speech is delivered in the 
present tense — the historical present. What is the effect 
of it? 

(2) The description throughout is general illustra- 
tion, never specific instance. The speaker is talking to 
men from all parts of the country. The experience of 
each was different. By using general pktures rather 
than scenes that are too local he appeals to all. 

(3) What is the effect of repeating the two words 
in inverted order? 

(4) This entire paragraph has described the scenes 
leading up to the time when the soldier bade farewell 
to his loved ones. Note that the entire speech, excepting 



the peroration, is a chronology of events from the out- 
break of war to the return home after peace. 

(5) Note the alliteration. 

(6) What is the figure? Note the striking contrast 
between the two parts of this sentence. 

(1) The past rises before me like a dream. Again we 
are in the great struggle for national life. We hear 
the sounds of preparation — ^the music of boisterous 
dnims — ^the silver notes of heroic bugles. (2) We see 
thousands of assentblages, and hear the appeals of 
orators; we see the pale cheeks of women, and the 
flushed faces of men; and in those assemblages we 
see all the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers. We lose sight of them no more. We are 
with them when they enlist in the great army of 
freedom. We see them part with those they love. 
Some are walking for the last time in quiet woody 
places with the maidens they adore. We hear the 
whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love as they 
lingeringly part forever. Others are <bendingr over 
cradles kissing babes that are asleep. Some are re- 
ceiving the blessings of old men. Some are parting 
with mothers who hold them and press them to their 
hearts again and again, and say nothing. (3) Kisses 
and tears, tears and kisses — divine mingling of agony 
and love. And some are talking with wives, and en- 
deavoring, with brave words, spoken in the old tones, to 
drive from their hearts the awful fear. We see them 
part We see the wife standing in the door with the 
babe in her arms — standing in sunlight sobbing — at 
the turn of the road a hand waves — she answers by 
holding high in her loving arms the child. He is gone 
— and forever. (4) 

We see them all as they march proudly away under 
the flaunting flags, keeping time to the grand, wild 
music of war — ^marching down the streets of the great 
cities — ^through the towns and across the prairies—down 
to the fields of glory, to do and to die for the eternal 
right. 

(5) We go with them, one and all, we are by their 
side on all the gory fields, in all the hospitals of pain, 
on all the weary marches. We stand guard with them 
in the wild storm and under the quiet stars. We are 



with them in ravines running with blood — in the fur- 
rows of old fields. We are with them between con- 
tending hosts, unable to move, wild with thirst, the 
life ebbing slowly away among the withered leaves. We 
see them pierced with balls and torn with shells, in the 
trenches by forts, and in the whirlwind of the charge 
where men become iron, with nerves of steel. We are 
with them in the prisons of hatred and famine; but 
human speech can never tell what they endured. 

We are at home when the news comes that they are 
dead. We see the maiden in the shadow of her first 
sorrow. We see the silvered head of the old man 
bowed with his last grief. 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — 
they died for us. They are at rest. They sleep in the 
land they made free, under the flag they rendered stain- 
less, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the 
tearful willows, and the embracing vines. They sleep 
beneath the shadows of the clouds, in the windowless 
palace of rest. (6) Earth may run red with other wars 
— they are at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar 
of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I have 
one sentiment for the soldiers, living and dead: Cheers 
for the living; tears for the dead. 



FOUNDATIONS OF PROGRESS 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

INTRODUCTION 

Many of Roosevelt's admirers still contend that he 
was not an orator. If we judge him by the rhetoric 
of his language alone, the contention might be true. 

But oratory must be judged by the effect it produces 
upon the audience. And from that standpoint, Roose- 
velt must be given a place among the most influential 
speakers of American history. Never did he appear 
upon the public platform without setting in motion the 
higher, nobler thoughts and feelings of the nation, as 
well as of those who heard him. 

Our Colonel was primarily a writer; he always con- 
sidered that his profession. He rarely spoke without 
written preparation and his marvelous memory enabled 
him to deliver a long address without appreciable effort 
or diversion from his chosen words. A president of 
the United States enjoys such wide publicity, that he 
must consider, first, the effect of the speech on the 
country at large as it appears in print, second, the occa- 
sion of that speech. On this particular occasion, the 
speaker is arguing for the "Square Deal" as applied to 
governmental supervision of quasi-public corporations. 
The importance of that theme overshadows any senti- 
ments which local reflections arouse. 

Roosevelt's somewhat phlegmatic style is due to the 
influence of his Dutch ancestry and his intensity of 
purpose. He is never drawn from the serious study 
of a problem by the lure of brilliant phraseology. 

Henry Ward Beccher once wrote that "The greatest 
thing in oratory is the man." Whatever he may have 
lacked in rhetoric and brilliancy. Colonel Roosevelt 
more than made up in presence and personality. Handi- 
capped by a voice which required the aid of a throat 
specialist after every speaking tour, his physical earnest- 
ness aided by a clean-cut, biting enunciation drove 
every word home. 

In reading this speech, picture the form of the virile, 
fearless statesman with clenched fist, protruding jaw 



and teeth always visible. Note throughout the sanity 
and convincing tone of his arguments. 

(1) This opening paragraph shows not only the good 
tactics of the speaker, but also his wide knowledge of 
local history. It is said that he never failed to refresh 
his recollection of local conditions and traditions before 
talking to any audience. Such an opening alwavs ^ins 
the attention because the speaker shows that he is as 
interested in his hearers as he would have them inter- 
ested in him. 

(2) Note how gradually the speaker carries his 
audience from the subject of his opening remarks to 
that of his theme. 

(3) Note again how the speaker turns to the occa- 
sion in order to gather greater interest in and considera- 
tion for his theme. 

(4) This sentence is characteristic of Roosevelt. 
Picture the toss of the head which emphasized the last 
five words. 

(5) Like Lincoln, Roosevelt never used the peroration. 
I am glad here at the capital of North Carolina to 

have a chance to greet so many of the sons and daugh- 
ters of your great State. North Carolina's part in 
our history has ever been high and honorable. It was 
in North Carolina that the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence foreshadowed the course taken in a few 
short months by the representatives of the thirteen 
colonies assembled in Philadelphia. North Carolina 
can rightfully say that she pointed us the way which 
led to the formation of the new Nation. In the Revo- 
lution she did many memorable deeds; and the battle 
of King's Mountain marked the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War in the South. (1) 

(2) But I congratulate you, not only upon your past 
but upon your present. I congratulate you upon the 
great industrial activity shown in your commonwealth. 
You are showing in practical faslHon your realization 
of the truth that there must be a foundation of material 
well-being in order that any community may make real 
and rapid progress. And I am happy to say that you 
are in addition showing in practical fashion your un- 
derstanding of the great truth that this material well- 
being, though necessary as^ a foundation, can only be 
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the foundation, and that upon it must be raised the 
superstructure of a higher life, if the commonwealth 
is to stand as it should stand. More and more you are 
giving care and attention to education; and education 
means the promotion not only of industry, but of that 
good citizenship which rests upon individual rights and 
upon the recognition by each individual that he has 
duties as well as rights— in other words, of that good 
citizenship which rests upon moral integrity and in- 
tellectual freedom. The man who fails to be honest 
and brave both in his political franchise and in his 
private business contributes to political and social 
anarchy. Self-government is not an easy thing. Only 
those communities are fit for it in which the average 
individual practices the virtues of self-command, of 
self-restraint, of wise disinterestedness combined with 
wise self-interest; where the individual possesses com- 
mon-sense, honesty, and courage. 

(3) The position of honor in your parade today is 
held by the Confederate veterans. They by their deeds 
reflect credit upon their descendants and upon all 
Americans, both because they did their duty in war 
and because they did their duty in peace. Now if the 
young men, their sons, will not only prove that they 
possess the same power of fealty to an ideal, but will 
also show the efikiency in the ranks of industrial life 
that their fathers, the Confederate veterans, showed 
that they possessed in the ranks of war, the industrial 
future of this great and t3rpically American common- 
wealth is assured. 

The extraordinary development of industrialism dur- 
ing the last half century has been due to several 
causes, but above all to the revolution in the methods 
of transportation and communication; that is, to steam 
and to electricity, to the railroad and the telegraph. 

When the Government was founded, commerce was 
carried on by essentially the same instruments that had 
been in use not only among civilized, but among bar- 
barian nations, ever since history dawned; that is, by 
wheeled vehicles drawn by animals, by pack trains, 
and by sailing ships and rowboats. On land this meant 
that commerce went in slow, cumbrous, and expensive 
fashion over highways open to all. Normally these 
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highways could not compete with water transporta- 
tion, if such was feasible between the connecting 
points. 

All this has been changed by the developments of 
the railroads. Save on the ocean or on lakes so large 
as to be practically inland seas, transport by water 
has wholly lost its old position of superiority over 
transport by land, while, instead of the old highways 
open to every one on the same terms, but of very 
limited usefulness, we have new highways — railroads 
— ^which are owned by private corporations and which 
are practically of unlimited, instead of limited, use- 
fulness. The old laws and old customs which were 
adequate and proper to meet the old conditions need 
radical readjustment in order to meet these new con- 
ditions. The cardinal features in these changed con- 
ditions are, first, the fact that the new highway, the 
railway, is, from the commercial standpoint, of in- 
finitely greater importance in our industrial life than 
was the old highway, the wagon road ; and, second, that 
this new highway, the railway, is in the hands of pri- 
vate owners, whereas the old highway, the wagon road, 
was in the hands of the State. The management of 
the new highway, the railroad, or rather of the in- 
tricate web of railroad lines which cover the country, 
is a task infinitely more difficult, more delicate, and 
more important than the primitively easy task of acquir- 
ing or keeping in order the old highway; so that there 
is properly no analogy whatever between the two 
cases. 

I do not believe in government ownership of any- 
thing which can with propriety be left in private hands, 
and in particular I should most strenuously object to 
government ownership of railroads. But I believe with 
equal firmness that it is out of the question for the 
Government not to exercise a supervisory and regu- 
latory right over the railroads; for it is vital to the 
well4)eing of the public that they should be managed 
in a spirit of fairness and justice toward all the pub- 
lic. Actual experience has shown that it is not pos- 
sible to leave the railroads uncontrolled. Such a 
system, or rather such a lack of system, is fertile in 
abuses of every kind, and puts a premium upon un- 



scrupulous and ruthless cunning in railroad manage- 
ment; for there are some big shippers and some rail- 
road managers who are always willing to take unlnr 
advantage of their weaker competitors, and they thereby 
force odier big shippers and big railroad men who 
would like to do decently into similar acts of wrong 
and injustice, under penalty of being left behind in 
the race for success. Government supervision is needed 
quite as much in the interest of the big shipper and 
of the railroad man who tries to do right as in the 
interest of the small shipper and the consumer. 

Experience has shown that the present laws are de- 
fective and need amendment. The effort to prohibit 
all restraint of competition, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, is unwise. What we need is to have some 
administrative body with ample power to forbid com- 
bination that is hurtful to the public, and to prevent 
favoritism to one individual at the expense of another. 
In other words, we want an administrative body with 
the power to secure fair and just treatment as among 
all shippers who use the railroads — ^and all shippers 
have a right to use them. We must not leave the en- 
forcement of such a law merely to the Department of 
Justice; it is out of the question for the law depart- 
ment of the Government to do what should be purely 
administrative work. The Department of Justice is 
to stand behind and cooperate with the administrative 
body, but the administrative body itself must be given 
the power to do the work and then held to a strict 
accountability for the exercise of that power. The 
delays of the law are proverbial, and what we need is 
reasonable quickness of action. 

If there is in the minds of the Commission any sus- 
picion that a certain railroad is In any shape or way 
giving rebates or behaving improperly, I wish the 
Commission to have power as a matter of right, not as 
a matter of favor, to make a full and exhaustive In- 
vestigation of the receipts and expenditures of the rail- 
road, so that any violation or evasion of the law may 
be detected. This is not a revolutionary proposal on 
my part, for I only wish the same power given in 
reference to railroads that is now exercised as a matter 
of course by the national bank examiners as regards 
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national banks. My abject in giving these additional 
powers to the administrative body representing the 
Government— the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
whatever it may be — is primarily to secure a real and 
not a sham control to the government representatives. 
The American people abhor a sham, and with this ab- 
horrence I cordially sympathize. Nothing b more 
injurious from every standpoint than a law which is 
merely sound and fury» merely pretence, and not 
capable of working out tangible results. I hope to 
see all the power that I think it ought to have granted 
to the Government; but I would far rather see only 
some of it granted, but really granted, than see a pre- 
tence of granting all in some shape that really amounts 
to nothing. 

It must be understood, as a matter of course, that 
if this power is granted it is to be exercised with wis- 
dom and caution and self-restraint. The Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner or other government official 
who failed to protect a railroad that was in the right 
against any clamor, no matter how violent, on the 
part of the public, would be guilty of as gross a wrong 
as if he corruptly rendered an improper service to the 
railroad at the expense of the pubHc. When I say a 
square deal I mean a square deal; exactly as much a 
square deal for the rich man as for the poor man; 
but no more. (4) Let each stand on his merits, receive 
what is due him, and be judged according to his 
deserts. To more he is not entitled, and less he shall 
not have. (5) 
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PATRICK HENRY'S SPEECH TO THE 
VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY 

(Speech delivered by Patrick Henry at Richmond, 
in the Virginia Assembly, on a Resolution to Put the 
Commonwealth in a State of Defense, March 23, 1775.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Nothing in American history better illustrates the 
value of the power of speech as a stepping stone to a 
man's success than does this speech of Patrick Henry's. 
He was, before its delivery, an unknown lawyer. His 
friends regarded him as indolent; he cared more for 
his, fiddle than he did for his success at the bar. But 
his love of liberty amounted to a passion. When he 
spoke, the veins in his forehead ftulged, his delivery 
was so earnest that he melted all opposition in the fire 
of his manner. 

This speech is considered the greatest in the early 
history of America. Its words spread like wildfire 
through the thirteen colonies. It earned for him the 
title, "The Orator of the American Revolution." 

The whole speech is a consideration, point by point, 
of the arguments of the pacifists coupled willi an 
appeal to the "fierce spirit of liberty" for action. 
Henry takes up each objection to armed resistance and 
shatters it, at the same time gradually developing his 
own arguments in favor of a war for f reedonu 

(1) Instead of beginning with a strong statement 
of his position which would antagonize his opponents, 
the speaker opens with a compliment to the preceding 
speakers, thereby softening their feelings towards him 
and gaining their respect for his opinions. Note 
throughout the speech the gradual way in which he 
leads up to his condemnation of pacifism and submis- 
sion. 

(2) Here and elsewhere the speaker uses the reli- 
gious appeal. Can anything be stronger? 

(3) Note how the speaker develops this paragraph. 
Beginning with a tolerant view of the opposition, he 
turns gradually to condemnation of it. 
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(4) This is the first reference to Great Britain. 
Note the suggestive power of the words ''insidious 
smile." 

(5) What is the allusion? 

(6) In this and the preceding paragraph the speaker 
plays on the motive of self-preservation and defense. 

(7) What do chains signify? Remember that Henry 
is talking to a slave state. 

(8) Notice how the speaker implants the idea of 
the impending struggle by suggestion rather than by 
a conspicuous statement or opinion that a war will 
come. In this and the succeeding paragraph the same 
idea is repeated sentence after sentence in order to 
impress upon the audience the many grievances which 
they hold toward Great Britain. Suppose they had 
been summarized iu fewer words? What would have 
been the effect? 

(9) Note the climactic arraneement of this para- 
graph. The words "we must fight" are placed at the 
end. This brief exhortation marks the climax of the 
speech in so far as the statement of Henry's position 
is concerned. 

(ID) Having stated his opinion, the speaker uses the 
next four paragraphs in shattering all possible objec- 
tions to fighting. He employs not only direct denial 
but the method of reducing each argument to an ab- 
surdity. 

(11) What is the allusion? 

(12) Note the dramatic composition of this closing 
paragraph. Each sentence quickens the pulse; step 
by step the speaker strengthens his appeal for action. 
Imagine the feelings of the audience at the point, '^Our 
brethren are already in the field!" What is the effect 
of the use of the present tense? 

(13) A tremendous uproar followed these final 
words. They became the slogan of the colonists. 



Mr. President: 

(1) No man thinks more highly than I do of the 
patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very worthy gen- 
tlemen who have just addressed the house. But dif- 
ferent men often see the same subject in different 
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lights; and, therefore, I hope it will not be thought 
disrespectful to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as I 
do opinions of a character very opposite to theirs, I 
shall speak forth my sentiments freely and without 
reserve. This is no time for ceremony. The question 
before the house is one of awful moment to this coun- 
try. For my own part, I consider it as nothing less 
than a question of freedom or slavery; and in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be 
the freedom of the debate. It is only in this way that 
we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfill the great 
responsibility which we hold to God (2) and our 
country. 

Should I keep back my opinions at such a time, 
through fear of giving offense, I should consider my- 
self as guilty of treason towards my country, and of 
an act of disloyalty toward the Majesty of Heaven, 
which I revere above all earthly kings. 

(3) Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth, and listen to the song of that 
siren, till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and having 
ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever an- 
guish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past And judging 
by the past, I wish to know what there has been in 
the conduct of the British ministry for the last ten 
years to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the house. Is 
it that insidious smile with which our petition has 
been lately received? (4) Trust it not, sir; it wiil 
prove a snare to your feet. 

Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. (5) 
Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our 
petition comports with those warlike preparations 
which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
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fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwill- 
ing to be reconciled, that forces must be called in to 
win back our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. 
These are the implements of war and subjugation; the 
last arguments to which kings resort. 

(6) I ask, gentlemen: "Sir,, What means this martial 
array, if its purpose be not to force us to submission? 
Can gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? 
Has Great Britain any enemy, in this quarter of the 
world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir, she has none. They are meant for 
us; they can be meant for no other. They are sent 
over to bind and rivet upon us those chains which the 
British ministry have been so long forging. (7) And 
v^hat have we to oppose them? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the last 
ten years. Have we an3rthing new to offer upon the 
subject? Nothing. We have held the ^subject up 
in every light of which it is capable; but it has been 
all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble 
supplication? What terms shall we find, which have 
not been already exhausted? 

Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves 
longer. Sir, we have done everything that could be 
done, to avert the storm which is now coming on. 
(8) We have petitioned; we have remonstrated; we 
have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the ministry and Parliament. 

Out petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances 
have produced additional violence and insult; our sup- 
plications have been disregarded; and we have been 
spurned, with contempt, from the foot of the throne! 
In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. 

If wc wish to be free — if we mean to preserve in- 
violate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending-^if we mean not basely to 
abandon the noble struggle in which we have been so 
long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon, until the glorious object of our 
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contest shall be obtained — ^we must fight! (9) I re- 
peat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms and 
to the God of Hosts is all that is left us! 

(10) They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary. But when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, or 
the next year? Will it be when we are totally dis- 
armed, and when a British guard shall be stationed 
in every house? Shall we gather strength by irresolu- 
tion and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance by lying supinely on our backs 
and hugging the delusive phantom of hope until our 
enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of 
those means which the God of nature hath placed in 
our power. Three millions of people, armed in the 
holy cause of liberty, and in such a country as that 
which we possess, are invincible by any force which 
our enemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong 
alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from 
the contest. There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clinking may 
be heard on the plains of Boston! (11) The war is 
inevitable — ^and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come. 

(12) It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry. Peace, Peace — ^but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun I The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already 
in the field! Why stand we here idle? What is it 
that gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! 
I know not what course others may take; but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death! (13) 
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DANIEL WEBSTER'S REPLY TO HAYNE 



INTRODUCTION 

This famous speech was delivered by Daniel Web- 
ster in the United States Senate in January, 1830. For 
many years the statesmen of the South, fearing the 
growing sentiment of the country in favor of a tariff 
which protected the industries of the North but which 
only raised the cost of living in the South, had been 
developing the idea of state sovereignty and the right 
of any individual state to declare null and void an act 
of the Federal Congress. This idea was the offspring 
of the fertile brain of John C Calhoun, but the theory 
was never more ably defended than in the speech of 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, made in 
opposition to the tariff. 

On this particular occasion, Webster had just com- 
pleted the argument of a case in the United States 
Supreme Court and entered the Senate chamber while 
Hayne was speaking. Recognizing Webster as the 
ablest champion of the Union, Hayne directed his de- 
livery toward him in a challenging manner. Webster, 
without any preparation, made reply. At the con- 
clusion of his speech a friend complimented him on 
his masterful "extemporaneous" effort and the great 
orator is said to have 'replied, "I have been preparing 
that speech all my life." 

This is considered to be Webster's greatest oration. 
In diction it is surpassed by his Bunker Hill Address 
and the speech on the Pilgrim Fathers. But it became 
the Bible of the Northern supporters of the Union. 
The timeliness of its delivery, the completeness of its 
argument, and the beauty and strength of its perora- 
tion have made it immortal. 

Two-thirds of the speech are a plain lawyer-like argu- 
ment without any effort toward oratorical decoration. 
The last five paragraphs, however, form a masterful 
appeal for the preservation of the Union. 

Notice how each paragraph is arranged so as to 
make the first and last sentences the strongest, the re- 
peated use of the interrogation, and the climactic effect 
of the whole address. 
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(1) By the successive use of the oratorical ques- 
tion the speaJcer focuses our attention on the answer 
in the last sentence. 

(2) Instead of continuing the development of the 
statement in the preceding paragraph, last sentence, 
the speaker heightens the suspense and gives greater 
force to the succeeding paragraphs by digressing to 
point out the failure of the Articles of Confederation. 

(3) Webster uses the word "secondly." It is now 
considered better practice in enumerating points to use 
the words, "first," "second," "third," etc 

(4) Note the repetition of the same idea — ^the disas- 
trous results that would follow the application of the 
states' rights theory — in each succeeding sentence of 
this paragraph. 

(5) From this point the speaker uses the first person. 
Note the effect of its appeal coming after the imper- 
sonal argument. 

(6) This whole paragraph might have been con- 
densed into one sentence, but by repeating the same 
idea from many angles, the speaker drives home the 
success of the nation under the Constitution. 

(7) Note the suggestive power of the figure of the 
"precipice" and "the abyss below." 

(8) No finer closing exists in the annals of Amer- 
ican speech. It was Webster's practice to work out 
and memorize a strong closing sentence or paragraph. 
And in spite of the fact that this speech was not pre- 
pared for this particular occasion, it is not tmlikely 
that the speaker had at some time or other spent con- 
siderable effort on these last sentences. 

The effect of the use of the first person in the open- 
ing figure of this paragraph may well be pictured when 
we recall Webster s appearance. His frame was large 
and stronja^, his head massive and his eyes were un- 
usually big and black. His presence was "godlike." 
His contemporaries often remarked that no man could 
be as wise as he looked. 

We have become so accustomed to the use of the 
national ensign as a figure of oratory, that it is re- 
markable how Webster's words still maintain their 
inspirational quality. Note how the words "What is aU 
this worth?" are contrasted with the preceding and 
succeeding phrases of the paragraph, and give greater 
emphasis to the closing sentiment. "Liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable!" 
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The people, then, sir, erected this Government They 
gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they 
have enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. 
They have made it a limited government. They have 
defined ks authority. They have restrained it to the 
exercise of such powers as are granted ; and all others, 
they declare, are reserved to the States or the people. 
But, sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, 
they would have accomplished but half their work. 
No definition can be so clear as to avoid possibility 
of doubt; no limitation so precise as to exclude all 
uncertainty. 

(1) Who, then, shall construe this grant of the 
people? Who shall interpret their will, where it may 
be supposed they have left it doubtful? With whom 
do they repose this ultimate right of deciding on the 
powers of the Government? Sir, they have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with 
the Government itself, in its appropriate branches. 

(2) Sir, the very chief end, the main design, for 
which the whole Constitution was framed and adopted, 
was to establish a government that should not be 
obliged to act through state agency, or depend on 
state opinion and state discretion. The people had 
had quite enough of that kind of government under 
the Confederacy. Under that system the legal action — 
the application of law to individuals — belonged ex- 
clusively to the States. Congress could only recom- 
mend — ^their acts were not of binding force till the 
States had adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in 
that condition still? Are we yet at the mercy of state 
discretion and state construction? Sir, if we are, 
then vain will be our attempt to maintain the Constitu- 
tion under which we sit 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided in the Con* 
stitution itself, a proper suitable mode and tribunal 
for settling questions of constitutional law. There are 
in the Constitution, grants of powers to Congress, and 
restrictions on these powers. There are also prohi- 
bitions on the States. Some authority must therefore 
necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdiction to 
fix and ascertain the interpretation of these grants, 
restrictions, and prohibitions. 
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The Constitution has itself pointed out, ordained, and 
established that authority. How has it accomplished 
this great and essential end? By declaring, sir, that 
''the Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding." 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States is declared. The people so will it No state law 
is to be valid, which comes in conflict with the Con- 
stitution, or any law of the United States passed in 
pursuance of it But who shall decide this question 
of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
sir, the Constitution itself decides also by declaring 
"that the judicial power shall extend to all cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States." These two provisions, sir, cover the whole 
ground. They are in truth the keystone of the arch. 
With these it is a constitution; without them it is a 
confederacy. 

If anything be found in the national Constitution, 
either by original provision, or subsequent interpre- 
tation, which ought not to be in it, the people know 
how to get rid of it. If any construction be estab- 
lished, unacceptable to them, so as to l>ecome, prac- 
tically, a part of the Constitution, they will amend it, 
at their own sovereign pleasure: but while the people 
choose to maintain it, so it is ; while they are satisfied 
with it, and refuse to change it, who has given, or 
who can give, to the State legislatures a right to sdter 
it, either by interference, construction, or otherwise? 

Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the people 
have any power to do anything for themselves; they 
imagine there is no safety for them any longer than 
they are under the close guardianship of the state 
legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted their 
safety, in regard to the General Constitution, to these 
hands. They have required other security, and taken 
other bonds. They have chosen to trust themselves, 
first, to the plain words of the instrument, and to such 
construction as the Government itself, in doubtful 
cases, should put on its own powers, under their oaths 
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of office, and subject to their responsibility to them; 
just as the people of a state trust their own state 
government with a similar power. 

(3) Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the 
efHcacy of frequent elections, and in their own power 
to remove their own servants and agents, whenever 
they see cause. 

Thirdly, they have reposed trust in the judicial 
power, which in order that it might be trustworthy, they 
have made as respectable, as disinterested, and as in- 
dependent as was practicable. 

Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely in case of neces- 
sity, on high expediency, on their known and admitted 
power, to alter or amend the Constitution, peaceably 
and quietly, whenever experience shall point out de- 
fects or imperfections. 

And, finally, the people of the United States have, 
at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized 
any state legislature to construe or interpret their high 
instrument of government; much less to interfere, by 
their own power, to arrest its course and operation. 

(4) If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done 
otherwise than they have done, their Constitution could 
neither have been preserved, nor would it have been 
worth preserving. And, if its plain provisions shall 
now be disregarded, and these new doctrines interpo- 
lated in it, it will become as feeble and helpless a being 
as its enemies, whether early or more recent, could 
possibly desire. It will exist in every State, but as a 
poor dependent on state permission. It must borrow 
leave to be and it will be no longer than state pleasure 
or state discretion sees fit to grant the indulgence 
and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes 
also. The people have preserved this, their own chosen 
Constitution, for forty years and have seen their 
happiness, prosperity, and renown grow with its growth, 
and strengthened with its strength. They are now, 
generally, strongly attached to it. Overthrown by 
direct assault, it cannot be; evaded, undermined, nulli- 
fied, it will not be, if we, and those who shall succeed 
us here, as agents and representatives of the people, 
shall conscientiously and vigilantly discharge the two 
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great branches of our public trust — faithfully to pre- 
serve and wisely to administer it. 

(5) Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of 
my dissent to the doctrines which have been advanced 
and maintained. I am conscious of having detained 
you and the Senate much too long. I was drawn into 
the debate with no previous deliberation such as is 
suited to the discussion of so grave and important a 
subject But it is a subject of which my heart is full, 
and I have not been willing to suppress the utterance 
of its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, 
persuade myself to relinquish it without expressing 
once more, my deep conviction that since it respects 
nothing less than the Union of the States, it is of most 
vital and essential importance to the public happiness. 

(6) I profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have 
kept steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the 
whole country, and the preservation of our Federal 
Union. It is to that Union we owe our safety at 
home and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is 
to that Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That Union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the 
severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, 
and ruined credit Under its benign influence, these 
great interests immediately awoke as from the dead 
and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year 
of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings; and, although our territory 
has stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
spread further and further, they have not outrun its 
protection or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious 
fountain of national, social, and personal happiness. 

(7) I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond 
the Union to see what might lie hidden in the dark 
recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances 
of preserving liberty when the bonds that unite us to- 
gether shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
myself to hang over the precipice of disunion to see 
whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth 
of the abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe 
counselor in the affairs of this Government, whose 
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thoughts should be mainly bent on considering not how 
the Union should be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, grati- 
fying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may 
not rise. God grant that, on my vision, never may 
be opened what lies behind. 

(8) When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood 1 Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto no such miseraible interrogatory 
as, "What is all this worth?" nor those other words of 
delusion and folly, "Liberty first and union after- 
wards"; but everywhere, spread all over in characters 
of living light blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable! 
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A SPECIAL LECTURE 

FOR 
BOOK IV— PART II 



This little booklet, AS A MAN THINKETH, 
is exercising a commanding influence in many lives 
today. 

Read it, not hastily, but thoughtfully and often. 

You will find in it not a single reference to 
speaking but you will discover much that has to 
do with building the prime requisites of a success- 
ful speaker: an abiding self-confidence and sincerity 
and personality. 

All effective speaking and real leadership of men 
issues from effective thinking. 

We have known of many cases in which this little 
message has become a prodigious power in the 
lives of men. 

Experience has proved this to be the most popular 
lecture in the course. Students frequently purchase 
it in quantities to pass on to their clients and cus- 
tomers and associates. 



AS A MAN THINKETH 

THOUGHT AND GHARAGTER 

The aphorism, "As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he/' not only embraces the whole of a man's 
being, but is so comprehensive as to reach out to 
every condition and circumstance of his life. A 
man is literally what he thinks, his character being 
the complete sum of all his thoughts. 

As the plant springs from, and could not be with- 
out, the seed, so every act of a man springs from 
the hidden seeds of thought, and could not have 
appeared without them. This applies equally to 
those acts called ''spontaneous" and "unpremed- 
itated" as to those which are deliberately executed. 

Act is the blossom of thought, and joy and suf- 
fering are its fruits; thus does a man garner in the 
sweet and bitter fruitage of his own husbandry. 

'Thought in the mind hath made us. What we are 
By thought was wrought and built. If a man's mind 
Hath evil thoughts, pain comes on him as comes 
The wheel the ox behind. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * * If one endure 
In purity of thought, joy follows him 
As his own shadow — sure.*' 

Man is a growth by law, and not a creatioh by arti- 
fice, and cause and effect is as absolute and un- 
deviating in the hidden realm of thought as in the 
.world of visible and material things. A noble and 
God-like character is not a thing of favor or chance, 
but is the natural result of continuous effort and 
right thinking, the effect of long-cherished associ- 
ation with God-like thought. An ignoble and bestial 
character, by the same process, is the result of the 
continued harboring of grovelling thoughts. 

Man is made or unmade by himself; in the armory 
of thought he forges the weapons by which he 
destroys himself; he also fashions the tools with 
which he builds for himself heavenly mansions of 



joy and strength and peace. By the right choice 
and true application of thought, man ascends to 
the Divine Perfection; by the abuse and wrong 
application of thought, he descends below the level 
of the beasts Between these two extremes are all 
the grades of character, and man is their maker 
and master. 

Of all the beautiful truths pertaining to the soul 
which have been restored and brought to light in 
this age, none is more gladdening or fruitful of 
divine promise and confidence than this — that man 
is the master of thought, the moulder of character, 
and the maker and shaper of condition, environment, 
and destiny. 

As a being of Power, Intelligence, and. Love, and 
the lord of his own thoughts, man holds the key 
to every situation, and contains within himself that 
transforming and regenerative agency by which he 
may make himself what he wills. 

Man is always the nmster, even in his weakest 
and most abandoned state; but in his weakness and 
degradation he is the foolish master who mis- 
governs his "household." When he begins to re- 
flect upon his condition, and to search diligently for 
the Law upon which his being is established, he 
then becomes the wise master, directing his ener- 
gies with intelligence, and fashioning his thoughts 
to fruitful issues. Such is the conscious master, 
and man can only thus become by discovering 
within himself the laws of thought; which discovery 
is totally a matter of application, self-analysis, and 
experience. 

Only by such searching and mining are gold and 
diamonds obtained, and man can find every truth 
connected with his being, if he will dig deep into 
the mine of his soul; and that he is the maker of 
his character, the moulder of his life, and the builder 
of his destiny, he may unerringly prove, if he will 
watch, control, and alter his thoughts, tracing their 
effects upon himself, upon others, and upon his 
life and circumstances, linking cause and effect by 
patient practice and investigation, and utilizing his 
every experience, even to most trivial, every-day 
occurrence, as a means of obtaining that knowledge 
of himself which is Understanding, Wisdom, Power. 
In this direction, as in no other, is the law abso- 



lute that "He that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened;" for only by patience, 
practice, and ceaseless importunity can a man enter 
the Door of the Temple of Knowledge. 

EFFECT OF THOUGHT ON CIRCUMSTANCES 

A man's mind may be likened to a garden, which 
may be intelligently cultivated or allowed to run 
wild; but whether cultivated or neglected, it must, 
and will, bring forth. If no useful seeds are put 
into it, then an abundance of useless weed-seeds 
will fall therein, and will continue to produce their 
kind. 

Just as the gardener cultivates his plot, keeping 
it free from weeds, and growing the flowers and 
fruits which he requires, so may a man tend the 
garden of his mind, weeding out all the wrong, 
useless, and impure thoughts, and cultivating to- 
ward perfection the flowers and fruits of right, 
useful, and pure thoughts. By pursuing this process, 
a man sooner or later discovers that he is the mas- 
ter-gardener of his soul, the director of his life. He 
also reveals, within himself, the laws of thought, 
and understands, with ever increasing accuracy, 
how the thought-forces and mind elements operate 
in the shaping of his character, circumstances, and 
destiny. 

Thought and character are one, and as character 
can only manifest and discover itself through en- 
vironment and circumstance, the outer conditions 
of a person's life will always be found to be har- 
moniously related to his inner state. This does 
not mean that a man's circumstances at any given 
time are an indication of his entire character, but 
that those circumstances are so intimately con- 
nected with some vital thought-element within him- 
self that, for the time being, they are indispensable 
to his development. 

Every man is where he is by law of his being; 
the thoughts which he has built into his character 
have brought him ihere, and in the arrangement 
of his life there is no element of chance, but all 
is the result of a law which cannot err. This is 
just as true of those who feel "out of harmony" 
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with their surrotindings as of those who are con- 
tented with them. 

As a progressive and evolving being, man is where 
he is that he may learn that he may grow; and 
as he learns the spiritual lesson which any circum- 
stance contains for him, it passes away and gives 
place to other circumstances. 

Man is buffeted by circumstances so long as he 
believes himself to be the creature of outside con- 
ditions, but when he realizes that he is a creative 
power, and that he may command the hidden soil 
and seeds of his being out of which circumstances 
grow, he then becomes the rightful master of him- 
self. 

That circumstances grow out of thought every 
man knows who has for any length of time prac- 
ticed self-control and self-purification, for he will 
have noticed that the alteration in his circumstances 
has been in exact ratio with his altered mental con- 
dition. So true is this that when a man earnestly 
applies himself to remedy the defects in his char- 
acter, and makes swift and marked progress, he 
passes rapidly through a succession of vicissitudes. 

The soul attracts that which it secretly harbors; 
that which it loves, and also that which it fears; 
it reaches the height of its cherished aspirations; 
it falls to the level of its unchastened desires, — 
and circumstances are the means by which the soul 
receives its own. 

Every thought-seed sown or allowed to fall into 
the mind, and to take root there, produces its own, 
blossoming sooner or later into act, and bearing 
its own fruitage of opportunity and circumstance. 
Good thoughts bear good fruit, bad thoughts bad 
fruit. 

The outer world of circumstance shapes itself 
to the inner world of thought, and both pleasant 
and unpleasant external conditions are factors which 
make for the ultimate good of the individual. As 
the reaper of his own harvest, man learns both by 
suffering and bliss. 

Following the inmost desires, aspirations, 
thoughts, by which he allows himself to be dom- 
inated (pursuing the will-o'-the-wisps of impure 
imaginings or steadfastly walking the highway of 
strong and high endeavor), a man at last arrives at 



their fruition and fulfilment in the outer conditions 
of his life. The laws of growth and adjustment 
everywhere obtain. 

A man does not come to the pothouse or the 
gaol by the tyranny of fate or circumstance, but 
by the pathway of grovelling thoughts and base de- 
sires. Nor does a pure-minded man fall suddenly 
into crime by stress of any mere external force; 
the criminal thought had long been secretly fos- 
tered in the heart, and the hour of opportunity re- 
vealed its gathered power. Circumstance does not 
make the man; it reveals him to himself^ No such 
conditions can exist as descending into vice and 
its attendant sufferings apart from vicious inclina- 
tions, or ascending into virtue and its pure happi- 
ness without the continued cultivation of virtuous 
aspirations; and man, therefore, as the lord and 
master of thought, is the maker of himself, the 
shaper and author of environment. Even at birth 
the soul comes to its own, and through every step 
of its earthly pilgrimage it attracts those combina- 
tions of conditions which reveal itself, which are 
the reflections of its own purity and impurity, its 
strength and weakness. 

Men do not attract that which they want, but that 
which they are. Their whims, fancies, and ambi- 
tions are thwarted at every step, but their inmost 
thoughts and desires are fed with their own food, 
be it foul or clean. The "divinity that shapes our 
ends" is in ourselves; it is our very self. Man 
is manacled only by himself: thought and action 
are the gaolers of Fate — they imprison, being base; 
they are also the angels of Freedom — they liberate, 
being noble. Not what he wishes and prays for 
does a man get, but what he justly earns. His 
wishes and prayers are only gratified and answered 
when they harmonize with his thoughts and actions. 

In the light of truth, what, then, is the meaning 
of "fighting against circumstances?" It means that 
a man is continually revolting against an effect 
without, while all the time he is nourishing and 
preserving its cause in his heart. That cause may 
take the form of a conscious vice or an unconscious 
weakness; but whatever it is, it stubbornly retards 
the efforts of its possessor, and thus calls aloud for 
remedy. 



Men are anxious to improve their circumstances, 
but are unwilling to improve themselves; they 
therefore remain bound. The man who does not 
shrink from self-crucifixion can never fail to ac- 
complish the object upon which his heart is set 
This is true of earthly as of heavenly things. Even 
the man whose sole object is to acquire wealth 
must be prepared to make great personal sacrifices 
before he can accomplish his object; and how much 
more so he who would realize a strong and well- 
poised life? 

Here is a man who is wretchedly poor. He is 
extremely anxious that his surroundings and home 
comforts should be improved, yet all the time he 
shirks his work, and considers he is justified in try- 
ing to deceive his employer on the ground of the 
insufficiency of his wages. Such a man does not 
understand the simplest rudiments of these prin- 
ciples which are the basis of true prosperity, and 
is not only totally unfitted to rise out of his wretch- 
edness, but is actually attracting to himself a still 
deeper wretchedness by dwelling in, and acting out, 
indolent, deceptive and unmanly thoughts. 

Here is a rich man who is the victim of a pain- 
ful and persistent disease as a result of gluttony. 
He is willing to give large sums of money to get 
rid of it, but he will not sacrifice his gluttonous 
desires. He wants to gratify his taste for rich and 
unnatural viands and have his health as well. Such 
a man is totally unfit to have health, because he has 
not yet learned the first principles of a healthy life. 

Here is an employer of labor who adopts crooked 
measures to avoid paying the regulation wage, and, 
in the hope of making larger profits, reduces the 
wages of his work-people. Such a man is alto- 
gether unfitted for prosperity, and when he finds 
himself bankrupt, both as regards to reputation and 
riches, he blames circumstances, not knowing that 
he is the sole author of his condition. 

I have introduced these three cases merely as 
illustrative of the truth that man is the causer 
(though nearly always unconsciously) of his cir- 
cumstances, and that, whilst aiming at a good end, 
he is continually frustrating its accomplishment by 
encouraging thoughts and desires which cannot pos- 
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sibly harmonize with that end. Such cases could 
be multiplied and varied almost indefinitely, but 
this is not necessary, as the reader can, if he so 
resolves, trace the action of the laws of thought 
in his own mind and life, and until this is done, 
mere external facts cannot serve as a ground of 
reasoning. 

Circumstances, however, are so complicated, 
thought is so deeply rooted, and the conditions of 
happiness vary so vastly with individuals, that a 
man's entire soul-condition (although it may be 
known to himself) cannot be judged by another 
from the external aspects of his life alone. A man 
may be honest in certain directions, yet suffer pri- 
vations; a man may be dishonest in certain direc- 
tions, yet acquire wealth; but the conclusion usually 
formed that the one man fails because of his par- 
ticular honesty, and that the other prospers because 
of his particular dishonesty, is the result of a super- 
ficial judgment, which assumes that the dishonest 
man is almost totally corrupt, and the honest man 
almost entirely virtuous. In the light of a deeper 
knowledge and wider experience, such judgment is 
found to be erroneous. The dishonest man may 
have some admirable virtues which the other does 
not possess; and the honest man obnoxious vices 
which are absent in the other. The honest man 
reaps the good results of his honest thoughts and 
acts; he also brings upon himself the sufferings 
which his vices produce. The dishonest man like- 
wise garners his own suffering and happiness. 

It is pleasing to human vanity to believe that 
one suffers because of one's virtues; but not until 
a man has extirpated every sickly, bitter, and im- 
pure thought from his mind, and washed every 
sinful stain from his soul, can he be in a position 
to know and declare that his sufferings are the re- 
sult of his good, and not of his bad qualities; and 
on the way to, yet long before he has reached, that 
supreme perfection, he will have found, working 
in his mind and life, the Great Law which is abso- 
lutely just, and which cannot, therefore, give good 
for evil, evil for good. Possessed of such knowl- 
edge, he will then know, looking back upon his past 
ignorance and blindness, that his life is, and always 



was, justly ordered, and that all his past experi- 
ences, good and bad, were the equitable out-work- 
ing of his evolving, yet unevolved sel^ 

Good thoughts and actions can never produce bad 
results; bad thoughts and actions can never produce 
good results. This is but saying that nothing can 
come from corn but corn, nothing from nettles 
but nettles. Men understand this law in the natural 
world, and work with it; but few understand it in 
the mental and moral world (though its operation 
there is just as simple and undeviating), and they, 
therefore, do not co-operate with it. 

Suffering is alwasrs the effect of wrong thought in 
some direction. It is an indication that the indi- 
vidual is out of harmony with himself, with the 
Law of his being. The sole and supreme use of 
suffering is to purify, to burn out all that is useless 
and impure. Suffering ceases for him who is pure. 
There could be no object in burning gold after the 
dross had been removed, and a perfectly pure and 
enlightened being could not suffer. 

The circumstances which a man encounters with 
suffering are the result of his own mental inhar- 
mony. The circumstances which a man encounters 
with blessedness are the result of his own mental 
harmony. Blessedness, not material possessions, 
is the measure of right thought; wretchedness, not 
lack of material possessions, is the measure of wrong 
thought. A man may be cursed and rich; he may 
be blessed and poor. Blessedness and riches are 
only joined together when the riches are rightly 
and wisely used; and the poor man only descends 
into wretchedness when he regards his lot as a bur- 
den unjustly imposed. 

Indigence and indulgence are the two extremes of 
wretchedness. They are both equally unnatural 
and the result of mental disorder. A man is not 
rightly conditioned until he is a happy, healthy, 
and prosperous being; and happiness, health and 
prosperity are the result of a harmonious adjust- 
ment of the inner with the outer, of the man with 
his surroundings. 

A man only begins to be a man when he ceases 
to whine and revile, and commences to search for 
the hidden justice which regulates his life. And as 
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he adapts his mind to that regulating factor, he 
ceases to accuse others as the cause of his condition, 
and builds himself up in strong and noble thoughts; 
ceases to kick against circumstances, but begins to 
use them as aids to his more rapid progress, and 
as a means of discovering the hidden powers and 
possibilities within himself. 

Law, not confusion, is the dominating principle 
in the universe; justice, not injustice, is the soul 
and substance of life; and righteousness, not cor- 
ruption, is the moulding and moving force in the 
spiritual government of the world. This being so, 
man has but to right himself to find that the uni- 
verse is right; and during the process of putting 
himself right, he will find that as he alters his 
thoughts towards things and other people, things 
and other people will alter towards him. 

The proof of this truth is in every person, and 
it therefore admits of easy investigation by system- 
atic introspection and self-analysis. Let a man 
radically alter his thoughts, and he will be astonished 
at the rapid transformation it will effect in the ma- 
terial conditions of his life. Men imagine that 
thought can be kept secret, but it cannot; it rapidly 
crystallizes into habit, and habit solidifies into cir- 
cumstance. Bestial thoughts crystallize into habits 
of drunkenness and sensuality, which solidify into 
circumstances of destitution and disease; impure 
thoughts of every kind crystallize into enervating 
and confusing habits, which solidify into distracting 
and adverse circumstances; thoughts of fear, doubt, 
and indecision crystallize into weak, unmanly, and 
irresolute habits, which solidify into circumstances 
of failure, indigence, and slavish dependence; lazy 
thoughts crystallize into habits of uncleanliness and 
dishonesty, which solidify into circumstances of 
foulness and beggary; hateful and condemnatory 
thoughts crystallize into habits of accusation and 
violence, which solidify into circumstances of in- 
jury and persecution; selfish thoughts of all kinds 
crystallize into habits of self-seeking, which solidify 
into circumstances more or less distressing. On 
the other hand, beautiful thoughts of all kinds crys- 
tallize into habits of grace and kindliness, which 
solidify into genial and sunny circumstances; pure 
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thoughts crystallize into habits of temperance and 
self-control, which solidify into circumstances of re- 
pose and peace; thoughts of courage, self-reliance, 
and decision crystallize into manly habits, which 
solidify into circumstances of success, plenty, and 
freedom; energetic thoughts crystallize into habits 
of cleanliness and industry, which solidify into cir- 
cumstances of pleasantness; gentle and forgiving 
thoughts crystallize into habits of gentleness, which 
solidify into protective and preservative circum- 
stances; loving and unselfish thoughts crystallize 
into habits of self-forgetfulness for others, which 
solidify into circumstances of sure and abiding 
prosperity and true riches. 

A particular train of thought persisted in, be it 
good or bad, cannot fail to produce its results on 
the character and circumstances. A man cannot 
directly choose his circumstances, but he can choose 
his thoughts, and so indirectly, yet surely, shape his 
circumstances. 

Nature helps every man to the gratification of 
the thoughts which he most encourages, and op- 
portunities are presented which will most speedily 
bring to the surface both the good and evil thoughts. 

Let a man cease from his sinful thoughts, and 
all the world will soften towards him, and be ready 
to help him; let him put away his weakly and sickly 
thoughts, and lo! opportunities will spring up on 
every hand to aid his strong resolves; let him en- 
courage good thoughts, and no hard fate shall bind 
him down to wretchedness and shame. The world 
is your kaleidoscope, and the varying combinations 
of colors which at every succeeding moment it 
presents to you are the exquisitely adjusted pictures 
of your ever-moving thoughts. 

"You will be what you will to be; 
Let failure find its false content 
In that poor world, 'environment,' 

But spirit scorns it, and is free. 

"It masters time, it conquers space; 
It cows that boastful trickster. Chance, 
And bids the tyrant Circumstance 

Uncrown, and fill a servant's place. 
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"The human Will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of a deathless Soul, 
Can hew a way to any goal, 

Though walls of granite intervene. 

"Be not impatient in delay, 
But wait as one who understands; 
When spirit rises and commands, 

The gods are ready to obey." 

EFFECT OF THOUGHT ON HEALTH AND 

THE BODY 

The body is the servant of the mind. It obeys 
the operations of the mind, whether they be de- 
liberately chosen or automatically expressed. At 
the bidding of unlawful thoughts the body sink's 
rapidly into disease and decay; at the command of 
glad and beautiful thoughts it becomes clothed with 
youthfulness and beauty. 

Disease and health, like circumstances, are rooted 
in thought. Sickly thoughts will express themselves 
through a sickly body. Thoughts of fear have been 
known to kill a man as speedily as a bullet, and 
they are continually killing thousands of people just 
as surely though less rapidly. The people who live 
in fear of disease are the people who get it. 
Anxiety quickly demoralizes the whole body, and 
lays it open to the entrance of disease; while im- 
pure thoughts, even if not physically indulged, will 
soon shatter the nervous system. 

Strong, pure, and happy thoughts build up the 
body in vigor and grace. The body is a delicate and 
plastic instrument, which responds readily to the 
thoughts by which it is impressed, and habits of 
thought will produce their own effects, good or bad, 
upon it 

Men will continue to have impure and poisoned 
blood, so long as they propagate unclean thoughts^ 
Out of a clean heart comes a clean life and a clean 
body. Out of a defiled mind proceeds a defiled life 
and a corrupt body. Thought is the font of action, 
life, and manifestation; make the fountain pure, and 
all will be pure. 

Change of diet will not help a man who will not 
change his thoughts. When a man makes his 
thoughts pure, he no longer desires impure food. 
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Clean thoughts make clean habits. The so-called 
saint who does not wash his body is not a saint. 
He who has strengthened and purified his thoughts 
does not need to consider the malevolent microbe. 

If you would perfect your body, guard your mind. 
If you would renew your body, beautify your mind. 
Thoughts of malice, envy, disappointment, despon- 
dency, rob the body of its health and grace. A sour 
face does not come by chance; it is made by sour 
thoughts. Wrinkles that mar are drawn by folly, 
passion, pride. 

I know a woman of ninety-six who has the bright, 
innocent face of a girl. I know a man well under 
middle age whose face is drawn into inharmonious 
contours. The one is the result of a sweet and sunny 
disposition; the other is the outcome of passion and 
discontent. 

As you cannot have a sweet and wholesome abode 
unless you admit the air and sunshine freely into 
your rooms, so a strong body and a bright, happy, 
or serene countenance can only result from the free 
admittance into the mind of thoughts of joy and 
good will and serenity. 

On the faces of the aged there are wrinkles made 
by sympathy, others by strong and pure thought, 
and others are carved by passion: who cannot dis- 
tinguish them? With those who have lived right- 
eously, age is calm, peaceful, and softly mellowed, 
like the setting sun. I have recently seen a philo- 
sopher on his death-bed. He was not old except in 
years. He died as sweetly and peacefully as he 
had lived« 

There is no physician like cheerful thought for dis- 
sipating the ills of the body; there is no comforter to 
cpmpare with good will for dispersing the shadows 
of grief and sorrow. To live continually in 
thoughts of ill will, cynicism, suspicion, and envy, 
is to be confined in a self-made prison hole. But 
to think well of all, to be cheerful with all, to 
patiently learn to find the good in all— such unselfish 
thoughts are the very portals of heaven; and to dwell 
day by day in thoughts of peace toward every crea- 
ture will bring abounding peace to their possessor. 
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THOUGHT AND PURPOSE 

Until thought is linked with purpose there is no 
intelligent accomplishment With the majority the 
barque of thought is allowed to "drift" upon the 
ocean of life. Aimlessness is a vice, and such drift- 
ing must not continue for him who would steer 
clear of catastrophe and destruction. 

They who have no central purpose in their life fall 
an easy prey to petty worries, fears, troubles, and 
self-pityings, all of which are indications of weak- 
ness, which lead, just as surely as deliberately plan- 
ned sins (though by a different route), to failure, un- 
happiness, and loss, for weakness cannot persist in 
a power-evolving universe. 

A man should conceive of a legitimate purpose in 
his heart, and set out to accomplish it. He should 
make this purpose the centralizing point of his 
thoughts. It may take the form of a spiritual ideal» 
or it may be a worldly object, according to his 
nature at the time being; but whichever it is, he 
should steadily focus his thought-forces upon the 
object which he has set before him. He should 
make this purpose his supreme duty, and should 
devote himself to its attainment, not allowing his 
thoughts to wander away into ephemeral fancies, 
longings, and imaginings. This is the royal road to 
self-control and true concentration of thought. 
Even if he fails again and again to accomplish his 
purpose (as he necessarily must until weakness is 
overcome), the strength of character gained will be 
the measure of his true success, and this will form a 
new starting-point for future power and triumph. 

Those who are not prepared for the apprehension 
of a great purpose, should fix the thoughts upon the 
faultless performance of their duty, no matter how 
insignificant their task may appear. Only in this 
way can the thoughts be gathered and focussed, and 
resolution and energy ht developed, which being 
done, there is nothing which may not be accom- 
plished. 

The weakest soul, knowing its own weakness, and 
believing this truth— that strength can only be de- 
veloped by effort and practice, will, thus believing, 
at once begin to exert itself, and, adding effort to 
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effort, patience to patience, and strength to strength, ! 

will never cease to develop, and will at last grow 1 

divinely strong. I 

As the physically weak man can make himself 
strong by careful and patient training, so the man 
of weak thoughts can make them strong by exercis- 
ing himself in right thinking. 

To put away aimlessness and weakness, and to be- 
gin to think with purpose, is to enter the ranks of 
those strong ones who only recognize failure as one 
of the pathways to attainment; who make all con- 
ditions serve them, and who think strongly, attempt 
fearlessly, and accomplish masterfully. 

Having conceived of his purpose, a man should 
mentally make out a straight pathway to its achieve- 
ment, looking neither to the right nor the left. 
Doubts and fears should be rigorously excluded; they 
are disintegrating elements which break up the 
straight line of effort, rendering it crooked, in- 
effectual, useless. Thoughts of doubt and fear never 
accomplish anything, and never can. They always 
lead to failure. Purpose, energy, power to do, and 
all strong thoughts cease when doubt and fear 
creep in. 

The will to do springs from the knowledge that 
we can do. Doubt and fear are the great enemies 
of knowledge, and he who encourages them, who 
does not slay them, thwarts himself at every step. 

He who has conquered doubt and fear has con- 
quered failure. His very thought is allied with 
power, and all difHculties are bravely met and wisely 
overcome. His purposes are seasonably planted, 
and they bloom and bring forth fruit which does 
not fall prematurely to the ground. 

Thought allied fearlessly to purpose becomes 
creative force: he who knows this is ready to be- 
come something higher and stronger than a mere 
bundle of wavering thoughts and fluctuating sen- 
sations; he who does this has become the conscious 
and intelligent wielder of his mental powers. 

THE THOUGHT FACTOR IN ACHIEVEMENT 

All that a man achieves and all that he fails to 
achieve is the direct result of his own thoughts. In 
a justly ordered universe, where loss of equipoise 
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would mean total destruction, individual responsi- 
bility must be absolute. A man's weakness and 
strength, purity and impurity, are his own, and not 
another man's; they are brought about by himself, 
and not by another; and they can only be altered 
by himself, never by another. His condition is also 
his own, and not another man's. His suffering and 
his happiness are evolved from within. As he 
thinks, so he is; as he continues to think, so he re- 
mains. A strong man cannot help a weaker unless 
that weaker is willing to be helped, and even then 
the weak man must become strong of himself; he 
must, by his own efforts, develop the strength which 
he admires in another. None but himself can alter 
his condition. It has been usual for men to think 
and to say, ''Many men are slaves because one is 
an oppressor; let us hate the oppressor." Now, 
however, there is amongst an increasing few a tend- 
ency to reverse this judgment, and to say, "One man 
is an oppressor because many are slaves; let us de- 
spise the slaves." The truth is that oppressor and 
slave are co-operators in ignorance, and, while seem- 
ing to afflict each other, are in reality afflicting 
themselves. A perfect Knowledge perceives the 
action of law in the weakness of the oppressed and 
the misapplied power of the oppressor; a perfect 
Love, seeing the suffering which both states entail, 
condemns neither; a perfect Compassion embraces 
both oppressor and oppressed. 

He who has conquered weakness, and has put 
away all selfish thoughts, belongs neither to op- 
pressor nor oppressed. He is free. 

A man can only rise, conquer, and achieve by 
lifting up his thoughts. He can only remain weak, 
and abject, and miserable by refusing to lift his 
thoughts. 

Before a man can achieve anything, even in 
worldly things, he must lift his thoughts above 
slavish animal indulgence. He may not, in order to 
succeed, give up all animality and selfishness, by 
any means; but a portion of it must, at least, be sac- 
rificed. A man whose first thought is bestial indul- 
gence could neither think clearly nor plan methodi- 
cally; he could not find and develop his latent re- 
sources, and would fail in any undertaking. Not 
having commenced to manfully control his thoughts, 
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he is not in a position to control affairs and to adopt 
serious responsibilities. He is not fit to act inde* 
pendently and stand alone. But he is limited only 
by the thoughts which he chooses. 

There can be no progress, no achievement, with- 
out sacrifice, and a man's worldly success will be in 
the measure that he sacrifices his confused animal 
thoughts, and fixes his mind on the development of 
his plans, and the strengthening of his resolution 
and self-reliance. And the higher he lifts his 
thoughts, the more manly, upright, and righteous he 
becomes, the greater will be his success, the more 
blessed and enduring will be his achievements. 

The universe does not favor the greedy, the dis- 
honest, the vicious, although on the mere surface it 
may sometime* appear to do so; it helps the honest, 
the magnanimous, the virtuous. All the great 
Teachers of the ages have declared this in varying 
forms, and to prove and know it a man has but to 
persist in making himself more and more virtuous 
by lifting up his thoughts. 

Intellectual achievements are the result of \ 

thought consecrated to the search for knowledge, 
or for the beautiful and true in life and nature. j 

Such achievements may be sometimes connected 
with vanity and ambition, but they are not the out- I 

come of those characteristics; they are the natural j 

outgrowth of long and arduous effort, and of pure ^ 

and unselfish thoughts. 

Spiritual achievements are the consummation of 
holy aspirations. He who lives constantly in the 
conception of noble and lofty thoughts, who dwells 
upon all that is pure and unselfish, will, as surely as 
the sun reaches its zenith and the moon its full, be- 
come wise and noble in character, and rise into a j 
position of influence and blessedness. I 

Achievement, of whatever kind, is the crown of | 

effort, the diadem of thought. By the aid of self- < 

control, resolution, purity, righteousness, and well- i 

directed thought a man ascends; by the aid of ani- 
mality, indolence, impurity, corruption, and confus- 
ion of thought a man descends. 

A man may rise to high success in the world, and ^ 

even to lofty altitudes in the spiritual realm, and 
again descend into weakness and wretchedness by 
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allowing arrogant, selfish, and corrupt thoughts to 
take possession of him. 

Victories attained by right thought can only be 
maintained by watchfulness. Many give way when 
success is assured, and rapidly fall back into failure. 

All achievements, whether in the business, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual world, are the result of definitely 
directed thought, are governed by the same law and 
are of the same method; the only difference lies in 
the object of attainment 

He who would accomplish little must sacrifice 
little; he who would achieve much must sacrifice 
much; he who would attain highly must sacrifice 
greatly. 

VISIONS AND IDEALS 

The dreamers are the saviours of the world. As 
the visible world is sustained by the invisible, so 
men, through all their trials and sins and sordid 
vocations, are nourished by the beautiful visions of 
their solitary dreamers. Humanity cannot forget 
its dreamers; it cannot let their ideals fade and die; 
it lives in them; it knows them as the realities which 
it shall one day see and know. 

Composer, sculptor, painter, poet, prophet, sage, 
these are the makers of the after-world, the archi- 
tects of heaven. The world is beautiful because they 
have lived; without them, laboring humanity would 
perish. 

He who cherishes a beautiful vision, a lofty ideal in 
his heart, will one day realize it. Columbus cher- 
ished a vision of another world, and he discovered 
it; Copernicus fostered the vision of a multiplicity of 
worlds and a wider universe, and he revealed it; 
Buddha beheld the vision of a spiritual world of 
stainless beauty and perfect peace, and he entered 
into it. 

Cherish your visions; cherish your ideals; cherish 
the music that stirs in your heart, the beauty that 
forms in your mind, the loveliness that drapes your 
purest thoughts, for out of them will grow all de- 
lightful conditions, all heavenly environment; of 
these, if you but remain true to them, your world 
will at last be built. 
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To desire is to obtain; to aspire is to achieve. 
Shall man's basest desires receive the fullest meas- 
ure of gratification, and his purest aspirations starve 
for lack of sustenance? Such is not the Law: such 
a condition of things can never obtain: ''Ask and 
receive." 

Dream lofty dreams, and as you dream, so shall 
you become. Your Vision is the promise of what 
you shall one day be; your Ideal is the prophecy of 
what you shall at last unveil. 

The greatest achievement was at first and for a 
time a dream. The oak sleeps in the acorn; the 
bird waits in the egg; and in the highest vision of 
the soul a waking angel stirs. Dreams are the seed- 
lings of realities. 

Your circumstances may be uncongenial, but they 
shall not long remain so if you but perceive an Ideal 
and strive to reach it. You cannot travel within and 
stand still without. Here is a youth hard pressed 
by poverty and labor; confined long hours in an un- 
healthy workshop; unschooled, and lacking all the 
arts of refinement. But he dreams of better things; 
he thinks of intelligence, of refinement, of grace and 
beauty.. He conceives of, mentally builds up, an 
ideal condition of life; the vision of a wider liberty 
and a larger scope takes possession of him; unrest 
urges him to action, and he utilizes all his spare 
time and means, small though they are, to the 
development of his latent powers and resources. 
Very soon so altered has his mind become that the 
workshop can no longer hold him. It has become 
so out of harmony with his mentality that it falls out 
of his life as a garment is cast aside, and, with the 
growth of opportunities which fit the scope of his 
expanding powers, he passes out of it forever. Years 
later we see this youth as a full-grown man. We 
find him a master of certain forces of the mind which 
he wields with world-wide influence and almost un- 
equalled power. In his hands he holds the cords of 
gigantic responsibilities; he speaks, and lol lives are 
changed; men and women hang upon his words and 
remould their characters, and, sunlike, he becomes 
the fixed and luminous centre round which innumer- 
able destinies revolve. He has realized the Vision of 
his youth. He has become one with his Ideal. 
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And you, too, youthful reader, will realize the 
Vision (not the idle wish) of your heart, be it base 
or beautiful, or a mixture of both, for you will 
always gravitate toward that which you, secretly, 
most love. Into your hands will be placed the 
exact results of your own thoughts; you will receive 
that which you earn; no more, no less. Whatever 
your present environment may be, you will fall, re- 
main or rise with your thoughts, your Vision, your 
Ideal. You will become as small as your controlling 
desire; as great as your dominant aspiration; in the 
beautiful words of Stanton Kirkham Davis, "You 
may be keeping accounts, and presently you shall 
walk out of the door that for so long has seemed 
to you the barrier of your ideals, and shall find 
yourself before an audience— the pen still behind 
your ear, the inkstains on your fingers — and then and 
there shall pour out the torrent of your inspiration. 
You may be driving sheep, and you shall wander to 
the city — ^bucolic and open-mouthed; shall wander 
under the intrepid guidance of the spirit into the 
studio of the master, and after a time he shall say, 
*I have nothing more to teach you.' And now you 
have become the master, who did so recently dream 
of great things while driving sheep. You shall lay 
down the saw and the plane to take upon yourself 
the regeneration of the world." 

The thoughtless, the ignorant, and the indolent, 
seeing only the apparent effects of things and not the 
things themselves, talk of luck, of fortune, and 
chance. Seeing a man grow rich, they say, "How 
lucky he isl" Observing another become intellec- 
tual, they exclaim, "How highly favored he- is!" 
And noting the saintly character and wide infiuen(:e 
of another, they remark, "How chance aids him at 
every turn!" They do not see the trials and failures 
and struggles which these men have voluntarily en- 
countered in order to gain their experience; have no 
knowledge of the sacrifices they have made, of the 
undaunted efforts they have put forth, of the faith 
they have exercised, that they might overcome the 
apparently insurmountable and realize 'the Vision of 
their heart. They do not know the darkness and the 
heartaches; they only see the light and Joy, and call 
it "luck;" do not see the long and arduous journey, 
but only behold the pleasant goal, and call it "good 
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fortune;" do not understand the process, but only 
perceive the result, and call it ''chance." 

In all human affairs there are effoita, and there are 
reaultiy and the strength of effort is the measure of 
the result. Chance is not. "Gifts," powers, material, 
intellectual, and spiritual possessions are the fruits 
of effort; they are thoughts completed, objects ac- 
complished, visions realized. 

The Vision that you glorify in your mind, the 
Ideal that you enthrone in your heart — this you will 
build your life by, this you will become* 

SERENITY 

Calmness of mind is one of the beautiful jewels 
of wisdom. It is the result of long and patient effort 
in self«control. Its presence is an indication of rip- 
ened experience, and of a more than ordinary knowl- 
edge of the laws and operations of thought 

A man becomes calm in the measure that he under- 
stauds himself as a thought-evolved being, for such 
knowledge necessitates the understanding of others 
as the result of thought, and as he develops a right 
understanding, and sees more and more clearly the 
internal relations of things by the action of cause 
and effect, he ceases to fuss and fume and worry and 
grieve, and remains poised, steadfast, serene. 

The calm man, having learned how to govern him- 
self, knows how to adapt himself to others; and 
they, in turn, reverence his spiritual strength, and 
feel that they can learn of him and rely upon him. 
The more tranquiK a man becomes, the greater is 
his success, his influence, his power for good. Even 
the ordinary trader will find his business prosperity 
increase as he develops a greater self-control and 
equanimity, for people will always prefer to deal 
with a man whose demeanor is strongly equable. 

The strong, calm man is always loved and revered. 
He is like a shade-giving tree in a thirsty land, or a 
sheltering rock in a storm. "Who does not love a 
tranquil heart, a sweet-tempered, balanced life? It 
does not matter whether it rains or shines, or what 
changes come to those possessing these blessings, 
for they are always sweet, serene, and calm. That 
exquisite poise of character which we call serenity 
is the last lesson of culture; it is the flowering of life, 
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the fruitage of the soul. It is precious as wisdom, 
more to be desired than gold — ^yea, than even fine 
gold. How insignificant mere money-sctking looks 
in comparison with a serene life — a life that dwells in 
the ocean of Truth, beneath the waves, beyond the 
reach of tempests, in the Eternal Calm. 

"How many people we know who sour their lives, 
who ruin all that is sweet uhi beautiful by explosive 
tempers, who destroy their poise of character, and 
make bad blood 1 It is a question whether the 
great majority of people do not ruin their lives and 
mar their happiness by lack of self-control. How 
few people we meet in life who are well balanced, 
who have that exquisite poise which is characteristic 
of the finished character!" 

Yes, humanity surges with uncontrolled passion, is 
tumultuous with ungoverned grief, is blown about 
by anxiety and doubt. Only the wise man, only he 
whose thoughts are controlled and purified, makes 
the winds and the storms of the soul obey him. 

Tempest-tossed souls, wherever ye may be, under 
whatsoever conditions ye may live, know this — in 
the ocean of life the isles of Blessedness are smiling, 
and the sunny shore of your ideal awaits your com- 
ing. Keep your hand firmly upon the helm of 
thought. In the barque of your soul reclines the 
commanciing Master; He does but sleep: wake Him. 
Self-control is strength; Right Thought is mastery; 
Calmness is powert Say unto your heart, "Peace, 
be still r 
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Purpose of the Project 

Principles which cannot be applied are as of little value 
as gold at the center of the earth. The only knowledge 
worth acquiring is the kind that can be brought to the sur- 
face of the mental well and mixed with the elements of the 
task at hand. A man who can put his knowledge to prac- 
tical use has something more than knowledge — he has wis- 
dom and ability. 

The purpose of this course is to make speakers — not to 
entertain the student or to increase his fund of information 
by giving him a wealth of principles and ideas to be stored 
on a shelf of his memory for some future application. 

What you get out of this course depends upon the degree 
to which you digest the rules and principles of public speaking 
and put them into actual practice. Every man has his own 
individual methods of thought and action; he alone can 
weave together the strands of theory and those of practice 
into the texture known as ability. 

You have studied the first four lessons of this course. The 
principles therein set forth are fresh in your mind. Do not 
lay them aside or allow them to stand undigested. Put 
them to practical use now! 

You are given your choice of four situations calling for 
speeches of from thre^ to five minutes in length. After 
reading the details of each very carefully, select the one 
which makes the strongest appeal to your imagination. 

A. An Addrese to a Lodge 

You are a member of a fraternity whose motto is "For 
Our Country." Your lodge has erected in its meeting room 
a bronze tablet to the memory of three members who 
were killed in the Great War. You have been selected 
to unveil the tablet and make the only speech of the occa- 
sion. You knew all three intimately. The occasion will be 
the anniversary of the signing of the armistice. The audi- 
ence will consist of the fifty active members of the lodge 
and about a hundred members of other lodges in the same 
city. The committee in charge of the ceremony has re- 
quested you to make your speech an inspiration to the 
living as well as a tribute to the dead. 



B* A High School Graduation Address 

The high school from which you graduated ten or more 
years ago will hold its commencement exercises a month 
from date. It has been a custom to select one of the 
most successful of the alumni as the speaker on this 
occasion. In notifying you of your appointment ^as the 
speaker, the principal states that since the war the scholastic 
standards of the school have been lowered and that the 
spirit of the undergraduates seems guided by a philosophy 
of luck and bluff. Only two or three will enter college, 
the others will go into business. In the same mail is a 
copy of the school monthly. The alumni news reveals that 
three or more of the men whom you knew in school have 
''made good." As you recall them in their high school days, 
none of them showed extraordinary ability, but each was 
a hard and conscientious worker. 

C. A Plea for a Playground 

Your home town has inaugurated a campaign to raise 
a fund to build a playground and athletic field to be known 
as "Roosevelt Field." The schools and the local board of 
trade have arranged to hold a public mass meeting at the 
town hall square on Roosevelt's birthday, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Five speeches will be made. You are 
third on the list. The population of the town is approxi- 
mately five thousand, almost entirely American born. 

D. A Patriotic Talk 

The political club of which you are a member has 
inaugurated a campaign to Americanize the foreign born 
residents of the district in which you live. On the Fourth 
of July, the club will open its doors to all residents of the 
district, regardless of their political affiliations. It is expected 
that most of the guests will be foreign born. In the eve- 
ning, several members of the club will speak on various 
phases of Americanism. You are asked to talk on "Lincoln 
and American Opportunity." 

Steps in the Preparation of an Address 

Having selected one of the foregoing situations, prepare 
a speech. You are advised to proceed in the following man- 
ner, — after being sure that you have firmly fixed in your mind 
the first four lessons: 

1. Study the situation thoroughly, look at it from all angles, 
try to visualize the occasion. Consider the following items 
in the situation: 

A. The purpose of the occasion. 
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B. The audience — what kind of people will compose it — 
what are their interests — how can they be appealed to? 

C. What do you propose to accomplish? (Do not at- 
tempt too much.) 

2. Make written notes of all the ideas which suggest them- 
selves as material for the speech. When you have ex- 
hausted the possibilities, go over these written notes with 
your purpose in mind and discard everything which is 
irrelevant to the main idea of your speech. What is left 
should be sifted for the best. Boil down this residuum 
so that you can cover the material in the time allotted 
to you. This task of keeping within the time limit is 
likely to be annoying at first. But to train yourself to do 
it is an important part of this course. The ability to 
cover a point effectively in the fewest words is a great 
asset to any speaker. 

3. Having decided upon the material to be used, arrange it 
in its order. Your common sense and the logic of the 
situation usually suffice in this task. But it will do no 
harm to try several different arrangements before settling 
upon any one. Outline the two, three or four main points 
of your address. You will find that if you write each of 
your main points on a separate card or slip of paper that 
this method will aid you considerably in arranging your 
ideas. 

4. Plan an opening sentence that will 

A. Best introduce the subject, and 

B. Gain the attention of your audience. 

5. Plan and memorize a strong closing sentence that will 

A. Summarize in pithy style the point or points of your 
speech, and, 

B. Leave a single and strong impression on the minds 
of the audience. 

Memorizing the Speech 

A well-prepared speech is rarely difficult to remember in 
its outline, particularly when the main points have been put 
down in writing. The written outline usually photographs 
itself on the brain. But the sensations that attend a begin- 
ning speaker's first appearances have a tendency to sweep all 
from the screen of the memory. For that reason it is well 
to connect the various parts of the speech as you would 
fasten together the links of a chain. Reread the lesson 
on memory and select the method which you believe to be 
the most practical. Apply that method to this speech. 
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Practicing the Delivery of the Speech 

Get some friend to hear you deliver the speech, preferably 
a man or woman who will not hesitate to criticize you with 
all frankness. Without revealing to him or her your pur- 
pose in making the speech, ask for the impression it has 
made. Discuss the points that impress your friend as being 
weak or vague. Ask whether it sags in spots. 

If you cannot get someone to hear you, deliver it aloud 
to yourself.. Your own ears are fairly good critics; they 
will at least tell you whether the speech sounds as effective 
as it looked in outline on paper. 

In delivering this speech, imagine yourself talking to the 
audience that will hear it. Try to visualize the actual situ- 
ation. 

You will find many things that need changing. Try out 
several ideas, experiment with different arrangements of 
points. 

When you have satisfied yourself that you have done 
your very best in the selection of jnaterial, the arrangement 
and the delivery, write out the following and submit it to the 
instructor: 



. • * 



1. Title of the Speech 

2. What I want to accomplish 

3. Outline of the Speech.. .,, , 

1 

x\. ...' .•••.•.•••...•.••.... 

B 

£i, •>*•••••••••••••••••••••.. ••••••! eic. 

4. My own ideas of the weak spots of this address are: 



With this information before him, the instructor can point 
out the weaknesses of your speech and suggest ways and 
means of improving it. 



Questions and Suggestions 

1. What help did you get in this project from the Lessons and 
Special Lectures of Book I? 

2. What changes or additions would you advise in the sub- 
ject matter of Book I in the light of your experience? 

3. Make a list of addresses, or talks, like the kind you se- 
lected for your project, which you have heard and which espe- 
cially impressed you. 

4. How did these talks, or addresses, help you in preparing 
and giving your own? 

5. If you have time, read some collections of speeches and 
note how many might be studied to advantage in connection with 
this project. 

6. Summarize what you have gained from this project, in 
Courage, Enthusiasm, Power of Memory, and Power of Atten- 
tion. 

7. Summarize what you have gained from this Project in 
capacity to make your speeches vital; in aids to memory; in 
opening and closing an address. 

Note: The answers to 6 and 7 should make a good review of 
Book I. 
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As in Project 1, you are given your choice of four situations. 
Notice that each of the four speeches deals with the conditions 
in which you work. In preparing your speech, follow the pro- 
cedure suggested in the first Project, with such additional 
directions as are mentioned after each of the four situations. 

A. A Talk to a Club 

Y^ou are a member of a club called "The Cycle." The 
name was chosen by reason of the fact that every profession, 
business, trade, and occupation is represented in the member- 
ship. The purpose of the organization is to furnish information 
to its members on every conceivable subject and human activity. 
This is accomplished by meeting once every week to hear some 
member address the club on his work. Your turn comes, next 
week. 

The purpose of this talk is educational. You will address 
men who have nothing in common with you except the desire 
to increase knowledge. Clearness and entertainment are the 
goals. In preparing the speech, you may profit from the fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

1. The audience knows little or nothing about the technical 
terms used in your profession or business. Avoid them. 

2. Get a clear idea of what you wish to bring out. Eliminate 
those features which are presumably known by every man. 
Set down on paper, preferably in the form of a letter to some 
friend, just what you wish to accomplish and how you intend 
to do it. 

3. Imagine yourself in the position of a member of your audi- 
ence. When you heard other members talk, what points did 
you wish them to bring out? Apply that viewpoint to the 
selection and arrangement of your material. 

4. How are you going to illustrate your points? Will they be 
intelligible to everyone in the audience? If you are going 
to use figures or measurements, make them clear by means 
of comparison with well-known objects. 



5. Will your explanations be difficult to follow? Can they be 
lightened by means of anecdotes or stories? 

6. Test the clearness of your statements by trying them out on 
some friend in conversation. His questions will suggest the 
weakness of your explanations. 

1. Explain in terms of the visual. If possible, arrange to use a 
blackboard or chart in connection with your talk. 

B. A Lecture to Employes 

The company for which you work has decided that each 
employe shall know the organization of every department of 
the business. It has inaugurated a campaign of education to be 
conducted by giving weekly lectures to the men and women 
employed in the plant. 

These lectures are given in the lunch room immediately 
after the noon hour every Wednesday. You have been 
selected to tell about your department. You will have a 
blackboard or a prepared chart to aid you. 

The purpose of this talk is likewise educational. Your goal 
is clearness — ^with enough of the entertainment idea to hoM 
attention. In preparing your talk, you should profit by the 
following suggestions: 

1. Go to some friend or representative of another department 
and ask him to tell you what he knows about your depart- 
ment and what he would like to know about it. This will 
give you the best starting point. 

2. Learn enough about the work of other departments to show 
the relations between them and your own. 

3. Explain the features of your department in terms with which 
members of the other departments are familiar. 

4. Make your talk interesting by means of stories or funny inci- 
dents which happen in the daily work of your fellow-workers. 

5. Never fail to show that interdependence of the departments, 
which involves cooperation. 

6. If possible, arrange your material in chronological order ; take 
your audience step by step through the daily work. 

C. A Talk to an Office Social Club 

Your office has organized a social club which meets every 
three months. The occasion is usually a theater and dinner 
party which the wives of the employes attend. After the din- 
ner two or three of the men give short speeches. You are 
requested to give a five-minute talk on "A Day at the Office." 
It is intended to be humorous. The number is sufficiently small 
to enable every employe to know all the others intimately. 

The purpose of this talk is to furnish entertainment. Humor 
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rests so largely with the individuars sense of the ridiculous that 
every man must "work out his own salvation." Nevertheless, 
a few suggestions will aid the speaker. 

1. The viewpoint of the audience is somewhat divided. The 
employes would (appreciate anything youi said, but their 
wives may not be well enough informed to understand all 
references you might wish to make. Be sure that every- 
thing which involves a little understanding of the office work 
or routine is prefaced by a brief explanation for the benefit 
of the ladies. 

2. Make a list of all the members of your office. Put down 
beside each name the most striking point in his character. 
Have your narrative bring out this characteristic 

3. In describing or illustrating, use "household terms." 

4. Be careful not to wound the feelings of anyone by making 
too critical a remark about the weakness or failing of any- 
one. A bit of humor which hurts is a dangerous thing; it 
is quickly felt and sometimes turns an audience against the 
speaker. 

D. A Lecture at the Y. M« C. A. on Your Occupation 

Your local Y. M. C. A. is holding a series of lectures on 
"The Professions and Occupations of Today." They are de- 
livered to the young men of the Association with the idea of 
enabling them to choose their life work with a true knowledge 
of what is called for in the various walks of business life. 
These young men range in years from eighteen to twenty-five. 
You have been asked to tell them about your occupation. 

The purpose of this speech will be educational. To meet the 
demands of the occasion successfully requires some thought 
and preparation. Keep in mind these facts and suggestions: 

1. The viewpoint of your audience must be studied very care- 
fully. Talking to young people is always difficult by reason 
of the fact that you must reduce everything you say to 
terms which will not be above their understanding, and at 
the same time you must not "talk down" to them. If you can 
turn back your vision to the days when you held the same 
ideas, hopes, and ambitions as they do, you will get the best 
starting point. 

2. Young men of that age are prone to overestimate their under- 
standing of life. They keenly resent too strong a presumption 
of their ignorance. To hold them, do not create the impres- 
sion that. you are stooping to them. 

3. Illustrate your points by means of reference to various sports 
(Sec Special Lecture — Courage). 

4. Keep jrour talk optimistic throughout. 



Questions and Suggestions 

1. What help did you get as to selection of subject matter, 
arrangement, and opening and closing your talk or lecture, in 

this project, from the Special Lectures for Books I and II? 

1 

2. In what respects did the class work on the lessons in | 
Book II help you in your project? j 

3. How could the class work have been made more helpful? 

4. Try to recall any talks on similar topics to your own, that ^ 
seemed to you unusually good. 

5. If you can do so, try to get the frank opinion of some ) 
of your hearers on your good and bad points. 

6. What use did you make of the lesson text of Book II in , 
preparing your project? 

7. Make a list of five points in the text that helped. 

8. Make a list of five points on which you did not get help 
from the text. 

9. If possible select a project that you intend actually to use. 
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10. What are the tests you apply to see if you are really reach- 
ing your audience? 

11. Read the biography of some noted speaker and nnd the 
tests used by him — ^John B. Gough, Henry Ward Beecher, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Russell H. Conwell. 

12. What value is there in charts, diagrams, black-boards, and I 
other illustrative devices? 



This page may be used by the student for notes. 
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Project No. Three 

This project is designed to give you practice in debate 
on some current question of your own choosing. It is pref- 
erable that you select some subject in which you are intensely 
interested, some subject closely interwoven with the daily life in 
your own community. No man can debate with conviction on a 
topic unless one or more of the roots of that topic has grown 
into that man's heart and thought. The following topics, how- 
ever, include many of the problems still pressing the world for a 
solution. They are broad — ^too broad for superficial discussion. 
They may, nevertheless, suggest to you a subject on which you 
are qualified, in feeling if not in knowledge, to -'throw down the 
gauntlet" : 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

IRISH INDEPENDENCE 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF LABOR UNIONS 

FEDERAL OPERATION OF THE RAILROADS 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES BE- 
TWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 

Choosing a Subject 

There can be no debate unless there are two sides to the 
question. That may sound trite, but men have been known to 
suggest such subjects as "Resolved, that Lincoln was a great 
man" and "Resolved, that our army should be large enough to 
defend our country.'' No reasonable man would attempt to 
argue against either of these propositions — they may be good 
subjects for an address but they furnish no issue for a debate. 

Narrow down the question so that the point, or points, at 
issue will insure a clash of arguments. Take, for instance, the 
question of The League of Nations. Were the subject for 
debate "Resolved, that we should join the League of Nations," 
it would be possible for each side to present many good argu- 
ments without clashing at any one point. Their advance 
speeches might resemble two trains running in opposite direc- 
tions on different tracks. Now suppose we change the subject 
to read, "Resolved, that we should join the League of Nations 
in order to prevent future wars." We have increased the 
chances of a clash. But even here it is possible to present argu- 
ments which will not clash. But if we debate "Resolved, that 
the entrance of the United States into the League of Nations 
would remove the danger of a Japanese invasion," we are prac- 
tically certain that the two sides will meet "head on." 



TIm Theory of a Debate 

Assuming that we have a debatable question and that it is 
properly worded, we have a positive and a negative side, or, to 
use the technical terms of argumentation, we have an affirmative 
and a negative side. Were the subject "Resolved, that Federal 
operation of the railroads would lower the cost of living," 
the side which seeks to prove the proposition as framed is Uie 
affirmative. It bears the burden of proof. You know that in 
the criminal courts of the United States, every man is inno- 
cent until proved guilty. The District Attorney must prove 
his guilt beyond "a reasonable doubt" or the Judge will dismiss 
the indictment without the accused presenting any evidence in 
his own behalf. Now in a debate, the affirmative must prove 
its proposition by a "preponderance of the evidence" or the 
negative will win. It is not enough that the affirmative shall 
riddle the objections which the negative sets forth, it must con- 
struct a positive proof of the proposition. 

It is, therefore, customary that the affirmative side shall speak 
first on the advance argument and last on the rebuttal. In 
case there are two or more on each side, the order is as fol- 
lows: 

Advance 

Affirmative 
Negative 
Affirmative 
Negative 

Rebuttal 

Negative 
Affirmative 
Negative 
Affirmative 

Collecting Material 

There is an old saying often heard in debating societies that 
"the side that knows the most about the question usually wins." 
There are few arguments on any question which cannot be an- 
swered, so that the victory often rests with the man or men 
who have gone farthest into the question and are therefore able 
to meet any argument or counter argument which the opponent 

presents. 

In collecting material, or rather before collecting material, 
study carefully the subject of the debate. Get a clear idea of 
just what it is all about. Otherwise you will waste many hours 
in fruitless preparation. 
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If your subject is a live one and has been before the public for 
some time, your best starting point is "Poole's Index." This 
reference book will be found in any public library; it refers the 
reader to all magazine articles which have appeared on that sub- 
ject. The library catalog should also be consulted for books 
appearing on the subject under discussion. If your subject is a 
popular one, the following volumes will give you some excellent 
guides : 

"Subject and Outlines,** L. Berkhof. 

"Debate Outlines on Public Questions," O. C. Carpenter. 

"Book of Debates," V. E. Danner. 

"Briefs on Public Questions,** R..C. Ringwalt. 

"Both Sides of One Hundred Public Questions," E. D. Shurter 

and C. C. Taylor. 
"Congressional Record.*' 

Magazine articles, however, are more likely to furnish informa- 
tion in the form in which it can be best used in argumentative 
fashion. Go to these sources equipped with a pencil and a number 
of small cards. When you find a scrap of material, no matter 
on which side of the question, make a note of the gist of the facts 
or argument and at the foot of the card write down the authority 
or source of the information. On the back of the card write 
affirmative or negative — whichever the material favors. Under 
this write a two or three word summary of the material. 

When you have exhausted the reading matter on the subject, 
take your cards and throw out those which do not pertain to 
the subject. The remainder should be placed in two piles — 
affirmative and negative. Take each pile and arrange them in 
groups, according to the two or three word titles on the back. 
Each group should form the basis of a point of argument with 
the necessary proof. Using a separate sheet of paper for each 
group, write out in. the form of an outline a statement of the 
point and the supporting proof in this style: 
Health insurance increases the efficiency of the worker — 

a. Opinion of Senator Frederick M. Davenport 

b. Opinion of prominent physicians 

c. Statistics of Endicott-Johnson factory 

SeUcting Material 

Having summarized the contents of these cards on sheets of 
paper, place the sheets setting forth the two sides of each point 
alongside each other. If you have more material than you can 
use, discard those points which are evenly balanced in favor of 
those on which the material favors your side. 

Briefing Your Argument 

You have probably heard of the lawyer's brief — true, it is 
frequently a misnomer as it may be pages in length. For a de- 
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bate, the brief should be a mere outline of the arguments to be 
presented without any detail of material. The importance of a 
well arranged and effective order of argument cannot be over- 
estimated. In the practice of the law attorneys frequently apply 
to the court for a reargument of a case on appeal. Seldom does 
the court grant the petition. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States once changed its decision after hearing a re- 
argument of the case by Elihu Root. Senator Root introduced 
no new points on his presentation — ^he merely revised the ar- 
rangement and order used by his predecessor. 

With these sheets beside you, outline the entire advance argu- 
ment of your case in this fashion: 
We should have compulsory military training; — for 

1. It is necessary for our defense ; — for 

A. The present system is inadequate; — for 

a. It has failed in all wars: 
Revolutionary War 

War of 1812 
Civil War 
Great War 

b. It is too costly; — for 

Loss of life in all wars is excessive 

B. Standing army is not feasible ; — for it is 

a. Contrary to our democratic spirit 

b. Too costly 

C. Our international position requires it; — for 

a. Our period of isolation has passed 

b. Our obligations have increased 

2. It would insure us against foreign aggression, etc. 

Preparing the Speech 

A thrilling detective story rarely presents the action in strictly 
chronological order. It usually starts in the middle, retraces 
the action to the beginning and then proceeds to the solution. 
Likewise, the debater is licensed to depart from the order of 
his brief on any point and to present the material in the most 
striking as well as most convincing arrangement. 

You have doubtless learned by this time that writing out a 
speech tends to enslave you to the use of particular words as 
photographed on your mental screen. It is a practice which 
should be discouraged. In debate, however, where each word 
must "pay its board," this rule may be departed from for cer- 
tain purposes. 

Take each point of your brief and write a paragraph on it, 
using the material you have collected in support of that point. 
Put that written speech aside until the heat of effort has cooled 
and your recollection of it has become dim. Then take up 
the written speech and, without looking at the brief from which 
it was written, reduce it to the form of an argumentative out- 



line. Compare this latter with your original work. If they are 
identical, the speech is well framed; if not, tear up the speech 
and write another. 

When you are satisfied that the speech follows the brief, both 
in logic and substance, go over it thoroughly with a pruning 
knife. Eliminate everything which can be spared without weak- 
ening the argument Make each word count. 

Now plan an opening sentence or paragraph that will (1) 
present your side and the outline of argument in the briefest 
manner and (2) not be too partisan. It will do no harm to 
memorize this sentence. Likewise, plan the closing words of 
your speech so that they will summarize your arguments and 
position in the most striking fashion. 

Do not memorize any portion of the speech, with the ex- 
ception, if desired, of the opening and closing. If you find 
that you cannot deliver the speech without the vision of the 
written word before you, put aside the question until the photo- 
graph has faded from your mind. Too much memorizing of a 
speech produces a cold, mechanical effect on the audience. Ac- 
custom yourself to "think on your feet." 

Rebuttal 

Next to knowing all about your subject, the most desirable 
point of preparation for a debate is the rebuttal. Any army can 
advance, provided there isn't another army to stop it. Any 
mediocre mind, with scanty preparation, can give a prepared 
speech — "the devil can cite Scripture for his purpose." The 
successful contestant is the one who not only makes a strong 
attack but also is able to repel the counter attack of the enemy. 

Lincoln's success as a debater lay in his readiness to meet 
any argument advanced by his opponent and to crush it. He 
always prepared the opposite side of any case as thoroughly 
as he did his own. As a lawyer he was never "surprised" by 
any new turn of a trial. Frequently, in his debates with Doug- 
las, he would restate the latter's argument, putting it more clearly 
and forcefully than its champion had done, concede much of the 
details, and then proceed to demolish its effect on the question. 

Prepare your rebuttal by putting yourself on the opposite 
side of the question and framing the strongest structure in its 
favor. Then pick out the flaws in the reasoning and have them 
ready for your opponent. 

The general rules of debate prevent you from introducing 
new material on your rebuttal. You must confine yourself to 
meeting the statements of the other side and, if necessary, to 
restating your advance arguments. 

Before the Debate 

Write out a brief of your advance arguments and submit it 
to the instructor before the debate. He can then point out 
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your failure, if you fail to support with facts the points of your 
argument. 

If there is anything of the fighter in you, debating will soon 
have the first call on those combative elements in your make-* 
up which arc ever yearning for exercise. There is no mental 
activity which demands greater effort or which puts mental pow- 
ers to such an acid test of fitness as the art of argumentation. 

To the man who finds in debate a new game of skill, recreation, 
and mental exhilaration, the following suggestions are added. 

Briefing 

You have been told of the importance of arranging your mate- 
rial in effective order and arrangement. In order to acquire skill 
in this art, the following exercise is recommended: 

Take some celebrated debate and read it several times with 
the attention focused on the sequence and development of the 
arguments. Condense the whole speech or article into an outline 
or brief. See that every important point in the argument is in- 
cluded in your brief and yet boil down the brief so that every 
word is crammed full of argument. In order to test the skill of 
your work, construct another speech or article from the brief. 
Compare the substance of your expansion with the originaL The 
following debates will furnish good practice for this work: 

Lowell-Lodge Debate on "The League of Nations." 

The Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 

Demosthenes's Reply to Aeschines. 

Cicero on the Manilian Law. 

Edmund Burke on Conciliation. 

Gompers — Spargo Debate. 

Gathering Material 

Once the argumentative faculties have been awakened, the dai- 
lies and the magazines take on new importance as storehouses 
of ammunition. Preserve these articles for future use by clipping 
them and putting them in a large manila envelope with the subject 
written on the outside. You will be surprised to find these bulging 
with material in a very short time. Then when you are called 
upon to discuss that question, you will enjoy a great handicap. 

Bibliography 

The following books are recommended to the student who 
wishes to go info this subject exhaustively: 

Alden, R. M. "Art of Debate" 

Jones, N. "Manual for Debaters" 

Kinneman, A. J. "Debaters* Handbook" 

Lyon, L. S. "Elements of Debating" 

Pittinger, W. "Debaters* Treasury" 

Rotton, F. "How to Conduct a Debate" 
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THE PROBLEM 

The situation with which you are to deal in connection with 
this Project is as follows : 

Put yourself, in imagination, in the position of the mayor 
described here. 

During the past decade the population of the surrounding sec- 
tion of the state has more than doubled. Neighboring cities 
have trebled in size ; your own has increased but fifty per cent. 
The trouble is not its geographical position — it has every reason 
to be a prosperous, flourishing municipality. Yet every new 
industry locates elsewhere, and the reasons given are the anti- 
quated transit facilities and a lighting system that is almost 
primitive in its inadequacy. 

The real reason, however, for the city's lack of growth is the 
presence of a political "ring" whose grip has remained unbroken 
for twenty years. Headed by one Judge Benedict Burr, who by 
day distributes pennies among the poor and in the evening devises 
projects that will divert the dollars they pay for taxes into the 
pockets of his friends, this "ring" controls nearly every ward 
of the city. In it are the stockholders and directors of the trac- 
tion company and the lighting plant. Its organ, the Evening 
Journal, is the only newspaper of importance, the others having 
been driven from influence because their independence resulted 
in the loss of advertising contracts. 

During the past decade there have been five successive mayors. 
Each ran on a reform platform, but they all found the "ring" 
so strongly intrenched that they abandoned their pre-election 
promises and, rather than face the dangers of isolation and 
vituperation, made peace with the politicians. The result has 
been that the city has despaired of all reform. It has come 
to look upon its officials with an attitude of distrust and 
cynicism. "They are all alike" is the opinion of the voter. 

Last year, a group of business men, whose reputations and 
political motives placed them above suspicion, got together to 
discuss ways and means of freeing the city from the strangle- 
hold of the reactionary element that was retarding its prog- 
ress. It decided to put an independent ticket in the field. The 
idea created considerable enthusiasm until it came to the selec- 
tion of a candidate for mayor. One by one, the members of 
this self-appointed committee, mindful of the power of the 
"machine" and the personal abuse that would be heaped upon 
the one who would hold the office, declined the nomination on the 
ground that "business wouldn't permit the sacrifice." The whole 
scheme was near collapse when some of your friends suggested 
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your name. Your youth was instantly pointed out as a dis- 
qualifying consideration. However, the committee had gone too 
far to abandon the idea, so you were nominated. 

Your opponent was delighted with the choice. You were 
practically unknown; your backing was weak from the vote- 
getting standpoint. Despite a vigorous effort on the part of your 
friends and the small coterie of high-minded citizens who paid 
your campaign expenses out of their own pockets, your defeat 
seemed certain. But, on the day before election, one of those 
strange things which occur once in a generation happened. Your 
opponent was shot in a squabble in a gambling establishment. 
The policeman who was attracted by the report was "green" 
and, before the politicians could convince him that an arrest 
would mean his discharge from the force, a crowd had gathered. 
That night the news was on everyone's tongue. The next night 
the returns indicated your election. 

You soon learned, however, that the path of the progressive in 
politics is anything but smooth. Your youth and inexperience in 
public life caused the electorate to look forward to your inau- 
guration with grave concern. The "ring" lost no opportunity to 
increase this distrust. 

Before you had become "warm" in your chair, the Evening 
Journal was referring to you as the "Pink Tea Reformer." All 
your appointments were ridiculed, your promises were bur- 
lesqued by its cartoonists, the new tax budget, increased by the 
obligations of the last administration, was a target for daily 
attack. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the almost insuperable obstacles set 
in your path, you have made fair progress in your battles against 
rent profiteering, inefficient school administration, and police 
graft. With the aid of a new police commissioner, you have 
reorganized the department and have instituted a new system of 
promotion based on merit instead of "pull." In spite of this, 
however, the number of crimes and robberies continueis to in- 
crease, and the corrupt press lays the blame at the feet of the 
"amateur commissioner of police." 

The dissatisfaction with the police administration grows daily. 
It is finally brought to a crisis by an unusually flagrant robbery 
committed in a suburban part of the city. 

Had the lighting system of the city been adequate, the crime 
would not have taken place. This, however, is unmentioned in 
all the press reports. Editorial after editorial abuses the police 
commissioner and the "reform mayor that appointed him." To 
add to the gravity of the charge, your commissioner, sickened 
by failure to find the criminals, resigns his oflfce. The Evening 
Journal interprets this act as an admission of the failure of 
the whole administration and inaugurates a campaign for your 
recall. 



In the darkness of despair there is but one ray of light and 
hope. The failure of anyone to see clearly the form of the 
thieves at the scene of the crime has suggested that not only 
this but the many other acts of violence in the city were en- 
couraged and aided by the poor lighting system. An investiga- 
tion of the police records of all the robberies committed in the 
past year shows that over seventy per cent were staged on the 
streets where lack of artificial light prevented the victims from 
seeing the assailants before they were attacked and also hindered 
their recognition of them when the latter were haled into the 
police courts. 

You have decided that there is but one solution, and that is 
the installation of a new lighting plant. In the opinion of the 
city engineer and that of the officials of an electrical construc- 
tion company of a near-by city, this plant will cost over five 
million dollars. By the terms of the city charter an expenditure 
of over one million dollars cannot be made without a bond 
issue approved by the electorate of the municipality on a 
referendum voted by the city council. 

After many conferences the "ring" has decided that the 
present tax burden is so great as to insure the defeat of this 
project at the polls. Accordingly, it feels that it would be 
good politics to aid the vote in the city council and permit the 
question to go before the people, whose certain answer would 
do more than anything else to discredit you and your policies. 

The Evening Journal ignores the whole matter until about a 
month before the special election and referendum. The "ring" 
weakens in confidence and begins an intensive campaign against 
the bond issue. The press runs editorials night after night, 
scoring the tremendous expense of the new plant, the ever- 
increasing tax rate, the amateurish administration of the city 
under the "Pink Tea Reformer," and the failure of his police 
department to bring offenders to justice. It even hints that 
you have been bribed by the out-of-town electrical company 
which hopes to get the contract for the installation of the new 
plant. 

THE SOLUTION 

Choose one of the following three ways in dealing with the 
above situation. Each requires a different approach, the employ- 
ment of arguments fitting the character of the audience, and an 
appropriate summary. 

Study the task of each of the three officials described here 
carefully. Select the one in which you believe you can do the 
most for the cause in view. 

Analyzing the situation in so far as public opinion is concerned, 
it is plain that the electorate must be convinced from three 
sources: the expert engineers, the business men of the city, and 
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the rank and file of disinterested citizens. With the last as a 
starting point, a campaign of speaking is arranged. 

A. The Mass Meeting 

A large mass meeting has been arranged for on the evening 
preceding election. All the citizens of the city are requested to 
attend. This is a novel idea, and the press and the "ring" fear 
the effect of your oratory, as mayor, on public opinion. While 
not advertising the meeting in any way, the politicians arrange 
to have many of their henchmen scattered throughout the audi- 
ence. 

The entire state looks forward to this meeting with intense 
interest. Every independent newspaper in the neighboring 
towns and cities commends your action in carrying the fight 
directly to the people. The following extract from one of their 
editorials is brought to your attention: 

« * i» i» "pj^g mayor deserves the utmost praise 
for his courage in placing his political future in the 
hands of his fellow-citizens. If lie fails to secure the 
new bond issue, he may as well resign the ne^t day. 
Those who know hyn are well aware of his force as a 
speaker, but can he, by suggestion, appeal, personality, 
and force stir an apathetic and skeptical electorate to 
favorable enthusiasm and action? We wish him suc- 
cess; and we venture the prophecy that if he succeeds, 
he will be the next governor of this state." 

The evening of the mass meeting has arrived. The audi- 
torium is packed. Three speakers have argued for the bond 
issue. Their arguments have been technical and tiresome. The 
hour is late. Your speech must be brief. The faces of all 
convince you that curiosity rather than sympathy brought them 
together. You are on your feet; not only the success of the 
bond issue but your whole career as well is in your hands. It 
is the battle of your life; can >ou win? 

Imagine yourself on the platform of the largest auditorium in 
your city. Seated beside you are the city treasurer, the presi- 
dent of the city council, and a dozen other high officials. In 
front of you is the largest audience ever gathered together in 
that auditorium. In the front seats are representatives of the 
foreign-born element — the Italian mother with bright colored 
dress and with a babe at her breast, and the flaxen-haired Scan- 
dinavian in corduroy jacket; farther back sit some of the pros- 
perous business men of the town — the vice-president of the 
First National Bank, the retired grocer who came to the city 
penniless twenty years ago, the old physician who still smiles 
with that radiance which made you forget the bitter medicine 
he gave you after you had eaten green apples. Scattered through 
the audience are your enemies ; they come from all walks of fife, 
but the cynical smile on the face of each makes them as con- 



spicuous as silk hats on a prairie desert. Three speakers have 
preceded you. The chairman has just completed his brief an- 
nouncement that you are the last speaker of the evening. A 
few leave, the others readjust themselves in their seats, none 
applaud. As you rise to speak, a man behind you whose voice 
does not sound familiar whispers in your ear, "Your future 
career rests on this speech." 

B. The Chamber of Commerce Banquet 

The local Chamber of Commerce holds a banquet annually. 
It is customary to invite the mayor to address it in person or 
by representative. This year's dinner falls on the Thursday 
evening preceding the Tuesday on which the city will vote. As 
mayor, you select the city treasurer as your spokesman on the 
evening of the dinner. 

Every chamber of commerce exercises a powerful influence in 
the community. Business men for the most part look at political 
problems from the cold, economic viewpoint. Call it selfishness 
if you will, but if every citizen voted with as much intelligent 
selfishness as these men, there would be real, substantial progress 
and efficiency in all governmental functioning. 

The Chamber of Commerce will view this question from two 

I angles : first, is the new plant necessary for the city as at present 

constituted; and second, will the new plant attract new business 

enterprises to the city? Both questions may be answered from 

the following facts : 

1. During the past year the number of murders committed on 
the dark streets was twenty-five per cent larger than the 
number committed in any other city in the country in pro- 
portion to the population. 

2. During the past two years, the number of robberies has 
been larger than in any other city of similar size in the 
country and the total amount stolen amounted in money to 
one dollar for every man, woman, and child in the city. 
In addition to this, it costs every merchant or tradesman 
an average of three hundred dollars a year to police his 
property at night. This is fifty per cent more than the 
average cost to merchants in the three other large cities in 
the state. 

3. Aside from the transit and lighting facilities, the general 
outlay and equipment of the city are better than those of 
any other city in the state. 

4. During the past decade new industries have added more 
than one hundred per cent to the population of neighboring 
cities. 

5. Two shoe manufacturers and one automobile nianufacturer 
have written the mayor announcing their intention of locat- 
ing in his city if the new lighting plant project is voted at 
the polls. 
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C. The Meeting of Technical Experts 

The following situation will appeal to those of the class who 
have had a technical education. Others will be obliged to do 
some research work before dealing with it intelligently. 

Your commissioner of public utilities is a civil engineer and 
your city treasurer is owner of a department store in the city 
and also ex-president of the Chamber of G)mmerce. 

There is a society of engineers in the city made up of civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineers and known as "The Tri- 
angle." It holds meetings twice a month and as part of the 
program of each meeting, some member delivers an hour's talk 
on some engineering problem that is of general interest to all 
technical men. To gain the indorsement of this society would 
be a great step toward convincing the rank and file of citizens 
that the city should have a new plant. By virtue of your 
acquaintance with the chairman of the program committee of 
"The Triangle," you are successful in arranging for a talk to 
be delivered to the club by your commissioner of public utilities 
at the meeting to be held a week in advance of the election. 
Your commissioner accepts the engagement and prepares an 
hour's talk before "The Triangle" in favor of the new lighting 
plant. In arranging this talk, he keeps in mind the following 
facts : 

1. The bonds issued to finance the new plant will not be re- 
deemed by the city before ten years. Therefore, the city 
will be paying for this plant for a period of ten years. 

2. The new plant has been so arranged as to anticipate a fifty 
per cent increase in the population within the next two 
decades requiring an extension of area to be lighted of 
thirty per cent 

3. The lowest bid has been placed by a firm of engineers out- 
side the state. 
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